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Art. I.—Authentic Memoirs of the Life of John Sobieski, King of 
Poland. By A.T. Parmer. Svo. Pp. 304. Longman & Co. 
1815. 


[Concluded from p. 240.} 


In the beginning of May, 1672, Sobieski arrived at Warsaw. 
Six months had elapsed since the demise of Michael, and no 
sooner was the intelligence of that happy event diffused through 
Europe, than six of her princes became eager to stand as can- 
didates for the vacant elective throne. They put forth their 
retensions through the medium of their various ambassadors, 
but it appears that of these high-titled persons, only two, 
prince Charles of Lorraine, and the duke of Newburgh, re- 
ceived encouragement sufficiently strong to induce them to lay 
their kingly merits before the judgment of the Diet of Election. 
The claims of prince Charles were, from enmity to Sobieski, 
supported by the Pazes, particularly by Michael, the Lithua- 
nian Grand General.. The duke of Newburgh was. supported 
by France and all those Polish nobles who held in just appre- 
hension the influence of Austria, which would be so greatly 
strengthened by the election of Lorraine, a German prince, 
and whose marriage with Eleonora, Michael’s Queen, and sister 
of the Austrian Emperor, Leopold, would. necessarily intro- 
duce into the councils of the Republic, a system of polities 
which would render Poland subservient to the selfish views of 
the cabinet of Vienna. The intrigues of these contending par- 
ties for a throne, which neither was worthy to fill, occupied the 
attention, and distracted the secret deliberations of the nobles. 


« Such was the posture of affairs, when, in the beginning of 
May, Sobieski reached Warsaw. It was the first time of his ap- 
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pearance before the assembly of the states, since the victory, of 
Choczim; and the impression was still fresh in every,memory, of 
the noble ardour with which he had pleaded the cause of freedom 
when last he filled his station in the diet ; of therenovated con- 
fidence in her own strength, which he had imparted to the repub- 
lic; of the apprehensions which had again assailed his auditors 
when Sobieski no longer spoke to animate their sinking courage ; 
of the anxiety with which they had seen him depart (intrusted 
with the last resources of his suffering country) on his difficult 
and dangerous enterprize ; of his fortitude and unshaken perse- 
Verance in the great cause he had undertaken ; and, finally, the 
glorious victory by which he had more than redeemed his pledge 
to Poland. Lae 

** With such acknowledged claims to the gratitude of his country, 
it is not surprising that Sobieski was received with a pomp 
scarcely inferior to the triumphs which were granted to the victors 
of ancient Rome; and that when he had taken his place in the 
diet, and listened to the arguments adduced in favour of each 
candidate, the deepest attention should have been excited when 
he rose to deliver his sentiments on a question of such vital im- 
portance to the republic.” 


In energetic terms he displayed to them the necessity of 


electing to the throne a man whose strength of mind and 
known military talents pointed him out as its fit occupant, and 
whose personal and -self-derived merits far outweighed all the 
adventitious claims of mere rank, and the vulgar prejudices of 
birth. ** In a crisis like the present, the Ottoman on the eve 
of attacking our frontiers, Poland demands a prince of genius 
and a warrior, capable of sustaining her interests, of preserving 
her glory. The prince of Newburgh is a stranger to arms, 
Charles of Lorraine is a novice in war. But one man am I 
acyuainted with worthy the choice of the Republic, and whose 
election would at once prove our respect for his great, though 
unprefered, claims, and place the security and renown of our 
country beyond the reach of chance. That man is the prince 
de Condé, whose fame Europe acknowledges, and whose ac- 
tions are his best pleaders for the station to which I assert and 
defend his pretensions.” 

The effect of this declaration of Sobieski on the mind of the 
Diet was such as might be naturally expected. — The patriotism 
and disinterestediess of the illustrious speaker made a profound 
impression on his hearers ; to all the qualities he had described 
his royal and aged friend to possess, the members of the as- 
seinbly he had addressed could not but be sensible he himself 
joiued others which peculiarly recommended himself as the man 
most proper to be elected to the vacant throne—the saviour of 
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his’ cowitry)’ the vindicator of her reputation, the wisdom of 
whose ¢oursels, the strength of his arm, hed so frequently 
sustamed the tottering edifice of the state, atid whose unambi- 
tious demeanour, in the moment of victory, plainly anounced 
a soul too great to value power, otherwise than as it might 
increase his means of serving his country. Then, too, his 
recommendation of De Condé, at a moment when the whole 
assembly anticipated a covert allusion to, or open advancement 
of, his own claims, impressed them with a deep sentiment of 
admiration. These feelings on the part of the Diet -were 
farther confirmed by Jablonowski, Palatine of Russia, who 
said : 

«* That if in their choice of aking they were to be confined to 
the princes of Lorraine and Newburgh, it was immaterial on 
which their election fell, since they had nearly equal pretensions 
to their favour, neither of them having hitherto put forth more 
than blossoms,—but that it was fruit for which they should seek ; 
that on this principle he should not hesitate to give his suffrage 
to the great Condé, were it not that fruit which is too ripe must 
seon decay; that Sobieski, in proposing that prince, considered 
only his heroic qualities :—but, for himself, he could net over- 
look his age, his infirmities, or the habits which he had formed. 
Accustemed to a different climate—mode of warfare—manners 
and laws—alike ignorant of the language and the constitution of 
Poland—* How,’ he asked, ‘ could it be hoped that a prince like 
him, who must have imbibed all the ideas of arbitrary power, 
could acquire the new principles of a free government? or that, 
daden with years and infirmities, he could again recover the vi- 
gour of his brighterdays? Sobieski,’ pursued the palatine, ‘ turns 
from himself to contemplate the blaze of glory which gilds the 
ruin ef this hero: but is his overlooking his own great claims, 
an adequate excuse for our forgetting them? In resolutely ex- 
cluding a native from the throne, shall we not reflect disgrace on 
our country! Be assured that if our ancestors have not.oftener 
elected one, it was because among so many subjects of equal 
merit they were fearful of exciting jealousy. But in the present 
instance this plea cannot be urged, since Poland possesses one 
son, whose transcendant merit places him above competition.— 
Behold him in person before you !—educated among us in the 
same principles, and imbued with the same sentiments. How 
often have we profited by his talents in the senate and the diet! 
how often been led to victory under his banner! His age, his 
health, his vigour, his genius, and his fortune, all loudly plead 
in his behalf; or rather in behalf of the country to which we 
are bound by duty. But above all, his many claims to our 
titude and acknowledgments, let us remember that it is to him 
we are indebted for the liberty of sitting here, to dispose in free- 
‘dom of our crown.” 
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Jablonowski ceased. ‘‘ Lone tive Sonrksk1’’ burst from: the 
Diet—deputies, castellans, palatines, nobles, and people, all par- 
took of the enthusiasm which animated the mover. An attempt 
at opposition on the part of the Pazes was speedily frustrated by 
the address of prince Radzivil, Sobieski’s brother-in-law; and 
Vice-Chancellor of Lithuania, and on the following day So- 
bieski ascended the throne of Poland by the style and title of 
Joun the Turn. 

The whole nation was seized with a delirium of joy as soon 
as it was known that the Hero of Choczim, the preserver of 
his country, was invested with the regal dignity—a: dignity for 
which he possessed every necessary requisite :—if his external 
qualities be considered, we shall find that his person was cast 
in the finest mould of manly beauty—a lofty stature, limbs 
full-formed and nobly fashioned, a face in which regularity of 
feature was ennobled by the vivid emanations of a glorious and 
generous spirit, tempered by the expression of native benevo- 
lence and aequired discretion—eyes clear, full, and serene—a 
countenance, in fine, whose general aspect spoke the language 
of mildness and majesty ;—the temperament of an angel, the 
dignity of a sovereign ;—a sweetness that conciliated every heart, 
and a stateliness that repelled all insolence of approach—such 
were the exterior attributes of John the Third: nor did the qua- 
lities of his heart and head belie the favourable prepossessions 
created by such an external. In conception grand, and ardent 
in execution; wise in council, and daring in the field; patient 
of hardship, toil, and privation ; careless of wealth, but avari- 
cious of renown; reverencing his ancestors, but proud only of 
himself; the throne he filled, he deserved: to have been a he- 
reditary monarch, it is evident, would have afforded him no plea- 
sure, but his heart must have swelled with a noble exultation at 
the self-earned and legitimate sovereignty towhich he was elected 
by the grateful enthusiasm of the nation. The regal dignity 
opened an ampler field for the exercise of his virtues, his talents 
—and therefore he prized it. In the condition of a subject, he 
had supplied the defects of the sovereign ; invested with the 
sovereignty, he thought, spoke, and acted but for his subjects ; 
as a private citizen, the envious opposition of his equals but once 
irritated him to the prejudice of Poland; as her king, no in- 
stance occurs to shew that he was actuated by a vindictiveness 
of memory. John the Third remembered not the injuries of 
Sobieski. To allay dissensions, to harmonize the various par- 
ties of his country into one, and inspire every citizen with that 
sole feeling which thrilled every nerve of his own frame, which 
glowed in the dreams of night as in the deliberations of day, 
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and which, rendering him indifferent to every thing but the 
welfare and splendour of Poland, would have forced him to 
yield the throne rather than compromise either; this was his 
aim, the object that lay in the innermost fold of his heart, and 
to effect which he was eager to sacrifice alb personal, all minor 
considerations. 

The jealousy borne by the Pazes towards their late equal was 
by no means diminished by his having become their sovereign, 
They, by their intrigues, procured such conditions to be in- 
serted in the Pacta Conventa, or Charter of Public Rights, (an 
instrument which it was imperative upon the king-eleet to sign 
before he could exercise the royal functions) as not merely 
tended to the unjust circumscription of the regal authority, but 
aimed a malignant blow at the affections and domestic peace of 
John: but when on the noble declaration of their sovereign in 
full diet, assembled to hear and ratify the Pacta Conventa, 
that, having inspected his finances, he found them inadequate 
to the support of the army for six months, (an engagement he 
had voluntarily taken upon himself on the day of election) the 
nobles as magnanimously released his Majesty from his pro- 
mise,—at that moment, so favourable, they thought, to their 
projects, the Pacta Conventa, as they had it prepared, being 
ordered to be read aloud, when the offensive clauses were read, 
the King started from his throne, 


*¢ You have chosen me for your king, but remember I haye 
not yet accepted the instrument of election which alone ratifies 
the compact between us. Be assured that rather than subscribe 
to your insulting conditions, or submit to fetters which my prede- 
cessors would have spurned, I reject them and the crown to- 
gether.” 


The Pazes were overawed by his Majesty’s decision of 
speech, the obnoxious conditions were withdrawn, and on the 
5th of June, 1672, the king, in the great church of St. John, 
accepted and signed the Pacta Conventa. 

Still the rite of coronation was necessary to enable his Ma- 
jesty to assume the exercise of sovereign power, but John, who 
had heard of the re-capture of Choczim,.by. the Turks, and was 
apprehensive of their making farther progress during his ab- 
sence, determined not to wait for its performance, but to join 
the army immediately. The Diet acknowledged this act of 
disinterestedness by one equally noble, 


«« The law which barred the king-elect from power was abro- 
gated in this particular case; and the reign of Sobieski was de- 
creed to have commenced with his election.” 
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The first act of John previous to his departufe’ from the 
capital evinced the nobleness of his disposition. In the réign 
of Casimir, prince Labomirski* had risen in arms against that 
monarch’s infringement of the constitution, but though Sobi- 
eski, in virtue of his office, was compelled to oppose force to 
force, he nevertheless could not but morally approve the 
prince’s enterprize. At this period the father was dead—but 
the son was living, and on him the king conferred the dignity 
of Grand- Marshal. 

When the Porte heard of the ascension of Sobieski to the 
throne of Poland, anticipating an immediate renewal of hostili- 
ties, they dispatched large bodies of troops to the Ukraine, and 
sent orders to the Tartar Khan to take the field. John hav- 
ing joined the army, was yet prevented from commencing his 
operations till September, by the jealous, rebellious we should 
rather say, delay of Michael Paz. This conduct, however, he 
passed over, and other marks of that officer's disobedient in- 
clination he treated with the same magnanimous indifference, 
apprehensive of creating by his punishment those civil dissen- 
sions which had already been the source of so many evils to 
Poland. Paz, with his army, having at length arrived, John 
advanced inte the Ukraine. He found the country deserted. 
The Cossacks, equally dreading his resentment and the protec- 
tion of the Turks, fled to Russia, Bar, Nimirrow, and Kalnie, 
fell into his power, and his generous behaviour to the garrison 
of Pavolec made so potent an impression on the inhabitants, 
“that, to a man, they returned to the interests of Poland.”’ 
His lieutenants had been equally successful in other parts, and 
the completion of his design was only interrupted by the ob- 
stinacy of Paz, who alleged “‘ the severity of the season, and 
the scarcity of provisions,’’ as the reasons of his return to Li- 
thuania with his army. The royal remonstrances were vain. 
The Poles pressed the king to arrest Paz and his principal 
officers; but John, governed by the motives we have already 
stated, curbed the irritation which he felt, and placing part of 
his troops in garrison, wintered at Braclaw, for the double 
purpose of preserving his frontiers from the inroads of the 
Tartars, and of being able to resume the campaign on the en- 
suing spring. 

In April he again took the ficld, repaired to Leopol, placed 
his hereditary castle of Zloczow in a state of defence, suc- 
ceeded in procuring some fresh levies from the diet, exhausted 
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hig own-means, called, and called in vain, on the Christian 
hereditary princes of Europe for aid in the unequal contest he 
was about to wage, and waited for the enemy at Leopol, the 
smallness of his army, fifteen thousand men, rendering itimpra- 
dent to venture into the tracts occupied by their almost innu- 
nrerable forces. The result, which we shall give in Mr Palmer’s 
eloquent. language, was glorious even beyond, perhaps, his own 
sanguine expectations. 


« July arrived without the king’s having perceived any demon- 
stration of the Ottoman’s approach; when, to his astonishment, 
he learned that Ibrahim, declining to advance to the encounter. of 
his little army, had poured his immense forces into the Ukraine, 
and was idly employing them in laying siege to Human, a place 
of comparative insignificance. Sobieski, highly elated at_ this 
intelligence, infused new hope into his soldiers by assuring them 
that, from this specimen of the seraskier’s generalship, he foresaw 
they should give an excellent account of him and his army before 
the close of the campaign. 

“ Had the judgment of Ibrahim in any degree equalled his 
strength, it seems impossible that any human power could have 
shiekled the republic from the thunderbolt which Kara Mustapha 
had prepared to hurl for her destruction; but happily his represen- 
tative possessed neither the capacity nor the skill requisite to the 
effectually aiming the intended blow. After a waste of fifteen 
days in the siege of Human, the capture of which was principally 
distinguished by the savage cruelty exercised on its inhabitants, 
he marched his army into Podolia, where he employed it in taking 
possession of neglected and ruined forts, chiefly as it should seem 
for the pleasure of indulging his ferocious passions, by impaling 
the unfortunate victims whom he found there. 

«* At length, flushed with what he considered as glorious con- 
quests, the seraskier resolved on the immediate annihilation of the 
king of Poland and his little army. Yet by no means desirous of 
undertaking that achievement himself, he sat. down with forty 
thousand men to besiege the fortress of Trembula, while he de- 
tached Nouradin, the Tartar prince, at the head of fifty thousand 
cavalry, to attack the royal forces; enjoining him to mark his 
path to Leopol, by scattering on all sides destruction and death. 
Nouradin willingly aceepted the commission, boasting that he 
would bring back to [brahim Sobieski his prisoner. 

«* He performed his devastating march to Leopol with such 
rapidity, that no rumvar of his approach had reached the Polish 
army, when the vast plains which girted the foot of the hills that 
partly surround Leopol suddenly presented to the king a moving 
mass of steel, and informed him that the moment was at hand 
of which he had been so jong in expectation: Resolved not to 
await the ettac! of*he enemv in his camp, he led his troops to an 
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ailjacanteminence, and eansing his Towaziez to planttheir lances 
on its summit, to,gwell the apearance of his numbers, he promptly 
made his dispositions for receiving the foe. . e dwsn 
es Tremendous was, the couflict that followed; but the skilful 
disposition of the Poles, who, guided and animated by their king, 
rformed, won ui prodigies pf valour, ultimately . triumphed 
an ye pane Pee reatand of the enemy perished, and the 
remain er, with Ap pradih. favoured by the darkness of , night, 
yoade. their way back to lbrahim, to fr him with ragé and indig- 
tion, at. the disappointment of his hopes. 
ar The r ries Ye the seraskier did not, however, terminate 
her’. | Baffled alil e; in his attempts to get possession of the for- 
ress by neetogee or force, he was suddenly struck with astonish- 
tent by the intelligence, that the king of Poland, with his vieto- 

Mis little army was in Full march to Trambula, for the relief of 
the brave garrigon, .. The confirmation of this event soon after, hy 
the seizure ofa peasant who was the bearer of a letter from So- 
bieski to the BAYERHOFe filled Ibrahim with so much consternation, 
that he precipitadtely raised the siege, and repassed the Jarow with 
about half his army, The remainder was intercepted by the cele- 
rity of the king’s’ movements, and compelled to an engagement, 
in which, after an_ obstinate resistance, the Ottomans fatally ex- 
perienced that, without an. enlightened general, the bravery of 
troops’ can avail ‘little’ Those very veterans who had been ac- 
eystomed to victory under, the banners of Kiuperli, destitute of a 
commander to direct their efforts,. were quickly thrown into irre- 
covetable disorder, and outed by amere handful of Poles. Eight 
thonsand were taken or killed, and the remainder fled for safety 
fo Kaminieck.” _ 

“© Such was the péneral panic created among the Turks by 
these signal defeats, thatthe regiments which had been left by 
Ibraham to garrison the'places ‘he had ‘ately taken in the Ukraine 
and Podolia, voluntarily evacuated them, and joined the remnant 
of the artuy; thus terminating @ campaign, which at its opening 
threatened destruction to Sobieski and his kingdom, in the mani- 
fest confusion and total discomfortute of the enemy. 

“The Kitig, happy’ in the opportunity which his successes 
offéted him to give repose to ‘his harassed troops, now sent them 
inte winter quarters, and set out himself to join his family at his 
soil cect be Palen whith had descended to him from his 

rpm ayeaidtather he Mneriohs Zoey a 

uffter'a short -stay ‘at Zloczow, the voice of his people called’ 
hi¢ Majesty to “his capital..- The astonishing achievements of 
Jee siticé'his election, while they inftised new life into the 
heart and veins of the Republic, had inspired the whole nation 

enthusiastic gratitude toward the Man whose genius, only 
atel} tasked when it had’ fo contend with difliculties be- 
ich lesserminds would have fallen prostrate, had, with 
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forces tly incapable of keeping the in check, 
fot mérely saved his country from Fs vation d spoil, but 
nearly annihilated those very armies that at the opening of the 
campaign threatened her with subjugation and ruin. 

« It was under the pleasing influence of these sentiments, that 
the Poles received their monarch, after an absence of eighteen 
months ; a period which had beén passed by him in the sacrifice 
of every personal consideration to their welfare. The general 
joy was per poed to the important benefits of the result; and 
the day of his coronation was fixed for the 2d of February, 167 

“ Though a considerable opposition had been excited by 
enemies of Sobieski in the diet of election, to his wife shar 
with him in a solemnity necessary to entitle the queens dowa 
of Poland to a jointure from the republic; in Od tie tem pe 
of the times no one ventured to resist the avowed wishes of the 
king, that she should be crowned with him; and preparations 
were completed at Cracow by the appointed day for the double 
ceremony. 

“* In Poland the rite of inauguration was always preceded bya 
solemnity well calculated to prepare the mind of the new monarch 
for the sacred compact he was about to ratify with his people. It 
was that of his assisting in person at the obseqpies of his prede- 
cessor. 

«© On this occasion he, on foot, led the funeral procession, at- 
tended by all the officers of state, the deputies, and the ensigns, 
carrying the standards of every palatinate. Next to these were 
borne—pointed towards the earth—the crown, the sceptre, the 

lobe, the sword, and other ensigns of majesty ; which were im+ 
mediately followed by the embalmed remains of the deceased 
monarch, whose hearse was surrounded by the bishops and other 
dignitaries of the church. The procession was closed by the 
several companies of trade, bare-footed; each company having 
an empty coffin borne before it, as admo of the certain close 
of all earthly views. On reaching the rat the marshals 
broke their staffs, and several other officers the insignia of their 
posts, over the tomb prepared for the deceased king, as an ac- 
knowledgment that with his authority theirs had ceased. 

‘« It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that it fell to the 
lot of Sobieski, the day prior to his coronation, to assist in quality 
of king-elect, in committing to the grave the body of Cash ir— 
with whose elevation to the throne had opened his own patriotic 







career, and that of Michael—from the fatal consequences of whose. 
imbecile reign, his single genius and unshaker fortitude had saved 
the republic. * 

“On the day succeeding these mournful rites, every object pre-_ 
sented an opposite aspect in Cracow. The sable garments of the 
nobles were laid aside for others of the richest colours; and the: 
same individuals who had, with the humility of penitents 
Crit. Rev. Vor. II. October, 1815. 2X 
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morning. before attended on foot their late king to-his place of 
sepulture, now mounted on beautiful chargers, whosé housings 
were studded, with jewels, pressed. exultingly round, their :new 
sovereign, and conducted him in triumph to, the cathedral,, _. 

« In compliance with a custom which had been established, to 
ascertain if it, were the king’s pleasure to have his consort. crowned, 
Sobieski led Mary Casamira from the cathedral gate to the arch- 
bishop at the altar, to whom he presented her; after which, with 
the wsiial solemnities, they were consecrated king and queen of 
Poland (18). His Majesty with the title of John the Phied. 

‘« The public rejoicings on this occasion were followed by the 
opening of the diet, in which the thanks of the republic. were 
addressed to the king, for the benefits he had confered. on it. 
since his election, joined to an earnest exhortation that. he would 
wm. future be more careful of a life whose preservation was essen- 
tial to the prosperity of Poland. 

“ These verbal compliments were succeeded by one of a more 
substantial, nature; a compliment which seems to have savoured 
somewhat more of adulation than patriotism in the proposers. 
Sobieski was solicited still to retain the important oflice of crown- 
general; but this measure he deemed so inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution, that he positively declined it, and put a 
stop to all further solicitations by immediately appointing to it 
the lieutenant-gentral of Poland, who was of the same name and 
family as the late king. On his old friend Jablonowski, palatine 
of Russia, he confered the office vacant by the promotion of 
Wiesnowieski.” 


“The news of the Diet having decreed a levy of an hundred 
thousand men for the Approaching campaign, determined the 
Porte to send double that number to oppose the Hero of Choc- 
zim, Leopol, Trembula, &c. Had the vote of the Diet been 
executed, the progress of the campaign would have indubitably 
carried. John to. Constantinople, and there is every reason to 
conclude that the total expulsion of the Ottomansfrom Europe 
would haye terminated the war. But the resources of the Re- 
Sy ap had been exhausted by her incessant hostilities, in the 

efence of Christendom, and not one of ‘her princes, the ‘Tzar 
excepted, had the magnanimity to ‘step “forward” in ‘her aid. 
John, however, took the field, with Jess than forty thousand 
men; crossing the Niester, he carried the war into the ene- 
iny's country, and though surrounded .by more than five 
times, his own numbers, he yet, by skill and resqlution, secured 
a glorious peace in a situation incomiparably Jess advantageous 
than that in .whieh Peter Romanof had with. transport pur- 
chased an- ignominions pucifications °C) Ob 6 

- ‘fill the year 1682 the time and attentién of his Majesty 
wete employed in ‘attending to the improvement of the jurispru- 
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denees yi military ney er general welfare’ of “his 
statess” and the family of Paz frequently opposed obsta- 
‘eles “to: thefalfilment of his plans ; buf thowgly'these'siieceeded 
too well'for the tieppineéss, the glory of Poland, he yét aeconr- 


‘plished saMtientto rerider his nanie as dear'to the lovers of ci- 


“vil #féativess, “as for Years it had been tothe admirers’ of martial 


__1n 1682 it was diegonered that. the military preparations, of 
the Tarks,.which had been proceeding for .a.considerable 


_Tiod,. and. which John supposed to be direeted against, the Re- 


public, were actually intended against Austria. . The Emperor 
Leopold vainly applied to the Capets forassistance*in thisiio~ 
mentous juncture, and all his hopes rested on John, toward 
whont he had everconducted himself with audacious impérti- 
nence, refusing the king the title of majesty, but whom he tow 
‘supplicated in the basest terms to intérpose between himself 
and the storm that threatened his political dissolution, » Sire, 
wrote this legitimate sovereign, Sire, we are well acquainted 
with the impossibility of Your Majesty’s arrival in time. with 
your yaliant troops. We. therefore beseech, you to set,.out 
without them, and place. yourself atthe. head, of the German 
army, conscious as we are, that your royal presence is the! gua- 
rantee of our safety. : pais eases 
John smiled, arranged his plans, and arrived at Vienna ‘on 
the 11th of September, 1683. His army, consisting only of 
twenty thousand Poles, for he would net wait for the Lithua- 
nian division, he had, before his departure, placed under the 
command of Jablonowski, with orders to join the Duke of Lor- 
Taine on the banks of the Danube with all possible speed. He 
himself, with but two thousand cavalry, traversed the country 
etween Warsaw and Vienna ‘‘ with the rapidity of a, Tartar 
horde.” Vienna he found beseiged by two hundred thousand 
Ottomans, the Emperor, his family, and eourt flown, theGerman 
troops not, yet arrived—but. Jablonowski and the. Polish army 
speedily joined, and, at length, the whole of the forces under 
John’s command amounted to seventy thousand men, 


. © The king, in a high flow of spirits at this’ circumstance, was 
surrounded by the German ‘princes (who on’ intelligence of his 
arrival had preceded their troops to compliment him); whén, as 
the Poles were passing in review, Lubomirski whispered ‘his 
master, that it would be for the credit of the republic to causea 
shabbily accoutred battalion, which was in the rear of a finethody 
of horse, to halt till the obscurity of night should enable: it! to 
escape remark. But Sobieski, whose affection for even the 'mean- 
st of his brave companions in arms made him revolt from. shew- 
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hem: an indignity, far from acquiescing a 
a fixed general attention on the battalion: und at the-sarne 
time imparted td it.a portion“of ‘his own ° hilarity, ‘by hu- 
merously exchaiming,i:* admire that invineible body: it Has 
sworn never to wear" other es than what'it capbutes fromm the 
cnem ‘So During our last! war every man was clad in “the Turkish 


‘8 it: was on the 5th of September that the Potish wey rrinohed 
Talny tind on the 7th they were joined by these" of the empire. 
‘The army thus assembled scarcely amounted to seventy thousand 
‘men, anuteber nearly tripled by the enemy ;- but the king of Po-- 
land on this occasion remarked, that in weighing the probable. 
event of the encounter, they ought rather to take info actount 
then ound vizier’ military eapacity that the. magnitude of his- 

‘ Js there a general amongst you,’ asked he, ‘ who at the 
head of two hundred thousand men would have suffered this 
to be constructed within five leagues of your camp ? oral 

maw is an absolute drivetler.” , 

« Tuln was separated from the plain in which the Turks were’ 
encamped, by a chain of mountains, offering but two roads te ' 
Vienna, one over their summits, the other at their base. The’ 
passage of the first was attended with danger, difficulty, ahd 
fatigue ; but as vit was considerably the nearer, Sobieski, who< 


trembled lest the city might yet fall before he should be able'té: 


make an effort for its preservation, resolved on scaling it.” 
Fires from the heights of Caleniburgh announced to the a 


sieged the arrival of the man who was to be their deliverer. —_: 


“€ Meanwhile those signals from the Christian army which 
were hailed with grateful ‘rapture by the besieged, overwhelmed~ 
with astonishment and confusion the chief of the besiegers 
Séarcély could Kar Mustapha credit the evidence of his senses, 
which told him that the united ‘forces of the empire and Poland " 
were approaching to relieye Vienna over mountains which he had 
till then considered as impassable: 

* Stunned by this wnex pected ‘event, he suffered the night to 
wear away in perplexity and irresolution : but at sun-rise the fol- 
lowing morning (12th of SeptemberPhe was roused from his stupor 
by the information that the hestile ‘army had ‘actually begun its 
deseent from the mountains, Aiiniediately quitting his pavilion, 
hé*haptened with the vassak prinéés’ to a spot favourable for re- 
contioithing the strength of tie-eremy ; from whence: he per- 
céided)swith no very pleasitig-feelings, the fitm and orderly 

of -the allies; whe ‘maréhing*in close ranks, and 
preceded by their‘cannon, stepped ~at- ‘inter vads'to fire on the ad- 
vatiéed parties of the ‘Lartars; and’te reload their artillery. 

fo The ‘grand visier at this sight-impatiently issued orders for 
the timmediate storniing of Vientia by- his janizaries, while the 
remainder of the army should march to oppose the advance of the 


el 
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Christians,,-, t ecarcely had te spoken; when adiscovery of the 
khan-of;the Tartans struck. an nee eee ‘his ‘troops. 
Pointing tothe banderols, just then discernible, which were 
siveaming from the lances of the Polish guards, preteens 
claimed,‘ By. Allah, the king is at their heath!» 0! -yon 
7 Tais was @ stroke for which the wholly-wn- 
prepared. It brought back instantly to theit memory in all thew’ 
original-terrors the defents of erent hgaskehdancen taheghear 
fore Trembula, where the numbers of Sobieski had been still 
disproportioned than the present; and from. thet 
anticipated a8 » inevitable @ repetition of those scenes.of «lire diss. 


gtace. ornoeg ena, ao -basl 
«< I¢ was now too late for Kara Mustapha; who ‘bitteri pure 
pented his late inactivity, to endeavour aticre ins, bis. 
troops. the ardour which his own misconduct~ had » Cente: 


infuse into them hopes of victory in which he could mot himelf' 
indulge, Instead of perceiving that his long-wished-for’ opin: ' 
mand to storm the city had re-kindled: im the janizaries:the fire: 
which had been suffered to consume itself in idleness and diston- 
tent, he had the mortification to discover that they preparedita” 
obey him with undisguised reluctance, sullemness, and conte 

—* An assault made under the influence of such fi 
a garrison roused to the height of enthusiasm by the near pres» 
pect of deliverance, was happily no.tongerfraught‘with the same: 
imzinent danger to Vienna as must hawesattended its earliersate 
temp! ; since the besieged, forgetful of hunger and disease, ral 
round their posts, and repulsed every effort of the assailants wi 
the most admirable constancy: gic 

‘* Tn the meantime the king, of Poland, ably supported by the 
German. princes, compelled .the Ottemens, who attempted to dis-. 
pute. his descent into the plain, to.retire with precipitation towards. 
their. camp, on the border of which they drew up in a. line .of- 
battle... Sobieski halted fer a short time to restore the Christian, 
army ta the order which had. been deranged by: the late -contest,. 
and 3 led it forward to a general,.attack, of the grand, vieiery.. 
who, as @ last resource te repavate the courage,of his mussuimen, 
erected beside a rec pavilion. in, theiy-centre the standard 8 Mar 
homet, usually esteemed, by them,a,sacred pledge: of. victory. . 

‘ An awful pause suececded to the moment which placed, the 
hostile armies face to face, It.was breken by Sobiesk#'s com- 
manding the. Poles éo, cherge ») when; as if animated by one, spirit , 
—and thatthe spirit.of. their king—+they: rushed towards tha. 
sacred standard which marked. the vizier's station-—piereed: she. 
lines, of the evemy—and with ipresistible. impe tuesity panetentad 
to the squadrons whieh, encircled the Turkish chief... . bsoe1a 

«« While their further, advance was for. awhile desperatel 
posed by the spahis,. who.on that memorable. day were. the 
Ottoman troops whe, fought.brayely, the German Armes > *: 
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fine attack on the right wing of the enemy, Jablonowski one of 
equal skill on the left, and the duke of Lorraine fell on the centre 
with his wonted firmness and ability; the king of Poland, ‘who 
had planned, direeting and animating the whole: 

«© The Ottoman army, dispirited, and without confidence ‘in its 
commander, very feebly sustained the shock of this onset ; while 
the spahis, seeing themselves unsupported by the janizaries, or 
the tributary powers who had been so uniformly defeated when 
‘opposed to the king of Poland that they seemed to have lost the 
eapability of contending with him—found that their utmost 
efforts in favour of Kara Mustapha could no further avail, than 
to allow him time to secure his personal safety by a disgraceful 
fight. 

‘© With the grand vizier disappeared the standard of Mahomet ; 
‘@nd intelligence of ‘his desertion spreading rapidly from wing to 
wing of the Turkish army, irtetrievable anarchy succeeded. Eath 
individual of that vast multitude, now being actuated solely by 
‘the wish of self-preservation, thought only of escape; so that the 
rout became general; and Vienna was thus, in the space of a few 
‘Hours, rescued from the merciless grasp of the Turks.” 


His Majesty forbad the pursuit, apprehensive that it might 
occasion a disorder which might enable the enemy to rally, and 
attack the Christian army with advantage during the confusion. 
But early on the following morning he gave the soldiery per- 
Mission to oecupy and plunder the Otteman camp. On pas- 
sing the entrenchments, dreadful was the spectacle that mét 
their view. 


“«* On entering the deserted pavilions of the mussulmen, how- 
ever, they were for awhile checked by a spectacle ‘which ehilled 
‘with horror even the hardiest of those veterans who had just 
quitted the sanguinary field of combat. . All the Turkish women, 
many of them young and beautiful, who had accompanied their 
husbands. in this fatal expedition, lay murdered in their tents by 
the hands of those very dastards, who, though equally bound by 
-honour and humanity to have protected them, preferred this sa- 
vage alternative to the incumbering their flight with these un- 
happy victims, or leaving them to the disposal of their conquerors. 
This scene of slaughter was rendered still more affecting by num- 
bers. of little deserted creatures, whose lives their ferocious fathers 
chad spared; many of whom, too young to be conscious of their 
forlorn condition, were seeking that nourishment from their in- 
.aaimate mothers which death had deprived them of the power to 
aflord. More than five hundred.of these helpless innocents were 
collected with great tenderness, and placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Newstadt, who benevolently undertook to see them pro 
perly protected, and educated in the Christian faith.” 
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The’ bédty was immense. The ‘share of the king was so 
large, 


« That he was induced, with his accustomed pleasantry, to write 
to the Queen that the grand vizier had left him his residuary le- 
gatee ; and that on his return to her he was in no danger of meet- 
ing with the reception of a Tartar husband when he carries back 
no booty to his wife.” * 


At the invitation of Count Staremberg, the governor, John, 
entered the city. The people poured around him 


‘© With an enthusiasm which long impeded his progress, éager 
to kiss the feet, touch the garment, and behold the countenance, 
of him whom they unanimously hailed as their deliverer, their 
father, the best and greatest of princes, 

** Sobieski shed tears as he contemplated these genuine ef- 
fusions of gratitude in creatures whose pale and emaciated faces 
too plainly demonstrated the extreme of pinching misery from 
which he had rescued them; and he declared. to his friends near 
him, that neither glory nor dominion was capable of affording 
him a joy comparable to that which he expérienced in the con- 
sciousness of having been instrumental in restoring to happiness 
this late suffering people.” 


Not thus did Leopold receive his deliverer... He, imbued 
with the same spirit which stimulated the confederates inthe 
present unconcluded war against ImprriaL. France, was,em- 
ployed in debating upon the manner in which he should receive 
the Hero who had saved his dominions. How applicable is 
the following account to modern times. We earnestly recom- 
mend the spirit it displays to the fruitful contemplation of our 
readers. 


* The point was discussed with considerable warmth before 
the duke of Lorraine, who was asked in what manner he thought 
anh emperor ought to teceive-an eleeted king? ‘ With open arms,’ 
replied the generous prince,‘ if, like’ Sobieski, he has saved the 
empire.’ 

<¢ Leopold, however, thought otherwise, and refused to abate 
the smallest article of the prescribed céremonials, in case the meét- 
ing should be required to take place'in the imperial palace. The 
kit ng of Poland, disgiisted at the flimsy veil with which the éfh- 

eror endeavouted to hide His’ secret jealousy, desired that the 
interview might pass‘inthe open plain, asa measure which would 
remove all difficn! ities. 





* «©The Tartar women tell their husbands, they are no men if théy retufn 
from their military expeditions without spoils 
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“ At the appointed time Sobieski, mounted on a noble charger, 
and accoutred in the armour he had worn at the relief of Vienna, 
approached the emperor. The air of majesty which always dis- 
tinguished him on this occasion heightend by his sense of Leopold's 
ingratitude; and it is probable the mean attempt of that monarch 
to diminish the splendour of his glory in the people's eyes, by re- 
fusing him the honours due to an hereditary king, prompted him 
to bear on his arm that day a shield, on which were represented 
all the great actions of his life ;—thus tacitly contrasting the va- 
lidity of claims to consideration, which were founded on real 
merit, with those which rested solely on adventitious circum- 
stances. 

« The conference was short, and far from satisfactory. Sobieski 
made light of the recent services he had rendered a prince who 
acknowledged them with a constraint and reluctance which gave 
pain to all his real friends, but particularly to the duke of Lorraine. 
The king of Poland presented his son prince James to the emperor, 
as a young soldier whom he was educating for the service of Chris- 
tendom; but he did not condescend to inform him that the prince 
had been the companion of his own dangerous and rapid march 
through the hostile countries he had traversed, in his impatience 
to comply with his imperial majesty’s entreaties that he would 
hasten to save the empire from the Turks. 

“« Sobieski preserved throughout this interview all his dignity ; 
and checking one of the palatines who seemed inclined to descend 
from his, he put a period to a scene disagreeable to all parties by 
voluntarily retiring. 

« After the departure of the king of Poland, it appears that 
Leopold repented the coldness with which he had treated one to 
whom he was so greatly obliged, since on the second day sub- 
sequent to the meeting he caused excuses to be conveyed to him, 
in which he imputed his seemingly ungracious conduct solely te 
the emotion which on thet occasion agitated him. This apology 
was accompanied by a splendid sword, destined to prince James 
as a mark of his imperial ae 

«« The candour of Sobieski disposed him to receive with indul- 
gence this concession of the emperor, while his generosity and 
keen sense of honour taught him to make due allowance for the 
very painful situation in which Leopold must have felt himself 
placed on returning to the capital which he had so ignobly de- 


serted.”’ 


For the remainder of the life of John the Great of Poland, 
the length to which this article has extended compels us to refer 
the reader to Mr. Palmer’s book, the perusal of which has im- 
pressed us with a most respectable opinion of his literary abi- 
lities. Wovid not the life of the Emperor Napoleon form an 
admirable companion to the present volume? mM 
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kk Stir Mist we inte a brief memoir of Mr. Park, Hihtt uy i 
fancy to the period when he undertook the ission, of the: 
cagysancee ‘attending which it is the professed object of. ‘the. 

work before us to furnish a correct detail. We now propose-te. 
follow him in the adventurous course which he marked- out” for 
himself, and to present our readers with a concise acéount' of 
the enterprize which terminated in the untimely death of this: 
distinguished individual. 

- Mr; Park after a tempestuous passage’ front’ the Cape Ved 
Islands arrived at St. ago about the 13th March, and having 
purchased the asses left that island on the 21st for Goree, 
which hé reached on the 28th... On the 6th of April the: sol- 
diers were embarked, and proceeded up, the G imbia to Kayee; 
where they arrived about the 20th. 4 
On the 27th of April, Mango fost: with apt whole of! his 

party took. their departure frony me eee ‘They were saluted 
from the river by the Crescent, the and Mr. Ains= 
ley’s vessel. Having separated by mistake scones im 
main, the:travellerstook two routes" part 4 sing ane 
konda, part by New Jeritiy; &é.*> 
undet a vertical suty they re-Joinettet 8 oa 
a large Bentang tree. At day bre f axt 
for Pisania, which place, they reat ed 
lowing morning Mr. Park paid his: ‘respects an Senin 
who was surprized to see him agaim-atte 
the Interior of the country; Orn, “the 80th ney 
gage from Mr. Ainsley’ ‘s-schooners Phe lst ofJ * 
pied in tying up the bundles and marking thema- They finished : 
packing’ the' loads on the ‘Sud; and got evéry thing ready fon tte 
journey; which com menicetl* neté ‘thorhing et! half pase bine © 
o’clock. ‘The asses were numbered ‘with large figures, to pre? 
vent the natives from); stealin; wit i; Mr. Nowe nec 
one of Isaaco’s people Berens rte ican 

and Mr. Park Lyla ene Ai oe 

culty reached ame, 7” tan of on y eight ae i 
Mr. Park went in. as to: vist the ee of amee, ,W 
is subject to the Ki : _The Slatee was extrem . 
inebriated. Mr. King of “olfered hint one jug of ram; Shick e 
Crit. Rev. Vor. II. October, 1815. 2¥ 
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refused, demanding ten jugs; after an insignificant palaver, 
Mr. Park was suffered to proceed on paying a tribute of two 
jugs. May 5th, they reacted Jindey, and halted om the 6th. 
Leaving Jindey the next day, they proceeded through Kata- 
kunda and Madina, and halted at a small village called Taba- 
jang, in order to purchase asses. May 8th, two of the soldiers 
were afflicted with the dysentery. The King of Jamberoo’s son 
came the following morning to pay his respects to Mr. Park, 
who presented him with someamber. At sun-rise on the 10th, 
they set out for Tatticonda, and reached Madina, the capital of 
the kingdom of Woolli, at noon the next day. On his arrival 
at the latter place Mr. Park had an interview with the King, 
The following is the report of the conference. 


** T took to the King,’ says Mr. Park, ‘ a pair of silver mounted 
istols, ten dollars, ten bars of amber, ten of coral. But, when 
e had looked at the present with great indifference for some time, 

he told me that he could not accept it; alleging, as an excuse for 
his avarice, that 1 had given a much handsomer present to the 
King of Kataba. It was in vain that I assured him of the con- 
trary; he positively refused to accept it, and I was under the ne- 
cessity of adding fifteen dollars, ten bars coral, ten amber before 
he would accept it. Afterall, he begged me to give him a blanket 
to wrap himself in during the rains, which I readily sent him.” 

That avarice exists more or less in the mind of every human 
being we well know. How far education tends to dispel the 
charm we have yet to learn: but it is surely an irrefragable 
truth that mental cultivation does in a certain degree suppress 
this soothing passion; for we can safely assert that an Sen. 
pean, however he may indulge the auri sacra fames, would not 
for an instant countenance the meanness that marks the gene- 
ral character of almost all African Princes. The customs of 
their country may in some measure contribute to sanction their 
encroachments on strangers—but were their minds somewhat 
more enlightened, the common qualities and decency of their 
nature, we think, would be found to mitigate the inveterate and 
barbaric selfishness to which they are at present wedded. 

On the 12th at day-break the asses were all loaded; and 
waving ODwned the King’s permission, the party left Woolli. 
Passing through Barraconda, they reached the village of Bam- 
bakoo at half fast ten o’clock.. Here they bought two asses, 
and likewse.a bullock for the soldiers. ‘The women of the vil- 
lage having heard that Mr, Park’s people were obliged to pur- 
chase water ,at. Madina, stood. in.crowds drawing all the wa- 
ter from the wells.a: fast as it collected, inthe hope of “having 
their necks and» heats decked with small amber and beads by 
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the sale of it.’’ But by the following stratagem the scene be- 
came materially changed. Qne of the soldiers having. dropped 
his canteen into the well, as if by accident, his» eompanions 
fastened a rope round him, and lowered him to the bottom, 
where he stood and filled all the camp kettles, to the great 
mortification of the women who had been labouring and carrying 
water for the last twenty-four hours. 

May 14th, our travellers halted at Kussai, about four miles 
east of Kanipe. On the 15th, having departed from. Kussai, 
Isaaco, at the entrance of the woods, laid a black ram across the 
road, and cut its throat. This he considered essential to the 
success of the expedition. Passing over a level plain, on which 
were seen some hundreds of Da qui, a species of antelope of adark 
colour and with a white mouth, they arrived at the Gambia at 
half past ten o’clock. On the banks of this river Mr. Park counted 
at one time thirteen crocodiles and three hippopotami. They set 
forward again at half past three o’clock, and at sun-set reached. 
a watering place called Faraba, but found no water. While 
they were unloading the asses, John Walters, one of the sol- 
diers, felldewn in an epilepsy, and soon after expired. At 
dawn of day the next morning they proceeded, and at half past 
eight o'clock reached the Neaulico, a small stream, nearly dried 
up by the heat ofthe sun. In the bed of theriver they saw some 
negroes roasting part of a Da qui, which had been killed bya 
lion during the night. ‘Leaving Neaulico at four P. M. they 
passed the ruins of Mangelli, and halted on the night of the 
17th at Mangelli Tabba Cotta. Mr. Park here observed an 
immersion of Jupiter’s first satellite. After a fatiguing march 
of twelve miles they reached Bray, a watering place, where 
Mr. Park, by the back observation with Troughton’s pocket 
sextant, took the meridional altitude of the sun. At. three 
P. M. they left Bray and continued theix mareh to the river 
Nerico, where they arrived very much fatigued at eight.o’clock. 
Next day they crossed the. river, and proceeded to Jallacotta, 
which place they left on the 20th. No occurrence had hitherto 
presented itself at all likely to endanger the safety of the expe- 
dition. But on their arrival in the evening of this day at Ten- 
dico or Tambico, a village near the Town of Bady, a circum- 
stance took place, which, for the time, had nearly put.an end 
to Mr. Park’s hope of realizing the object of his journey. 


“ We sent a messenger from Tambico,’ says Mr. Park, ‘ to in- 
form the Faranba of our arrival, and he sent his son in the evening 
with twenty-six men armed wita musquets, and a great crowd of 
people, to receive what we had to give him. Sent him ten bars 
of amber by our guide: but as he refused to take it, went myself 
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with five bars of coral, which he likewise refused. Indeed T 
could easily perceive from the number of armed men, and the 

hty manner in which they conducted themselves, that there 
was little prospect of settling matters in an amicable manner. I 
therefore tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and had writtena 
note to Lieut. Martyn to have the soldiers in readiness; when Mr. 
Anderson, hearing such a hubbub in the village, came to see what 
was the matter. I explained my doubts to him, and desired that 
the soldiers might have on their pouches and bayonets and be 
ready for action at a moment's notice. I desired Isaaco to inform 
him that we as yet found no difficulty in our journey; we had 
readily obtained the permission of the Kings of Kataba and 
Woolli to pass through their kingdoms, and that if he would not 
allow us to pass, we had then only to return to Jallacotta, and 
endeavour to find another road; and with this (after a good many 
angry words had passed between the Faranba’s people and our 
guide) the palaver ended. 

** Matters were in thisstate. Faranba’s son had gone over to 
Bady with the amber and coral, and we were preparing to return 
to Jallacotta early next morning, when about half past six o’clock 
some of Faranba’s people seized our guide’s horse, as the boy 
was watering it at the well, and carried it away. Isaaco went 
over to Bady to enquire the reason of this conduct; but instead of 
satisfying him on this point, they seized him, took his double bar- 
relled gun and sword from him, tied him to a tree, and flogged 
him, and having put his boy in irons, sent some people back to 
Tambico for another horse belonging to an old man that was tra- 
velling with us to Dentila. I now told two of Isaaco’s negroes 
that if they would go with me into the village and point out the 
Faranba’s people (it being quite dark) who had cometo take the o!d 
man’s horse, I would make the soldiers sieze them, and retain 
them as hostages for Isaaco: they went and told this to the two 
chief men in the village, but they would not permit it. They 
were able, they said, to defend their own rights, and would not 
allow the horse to be taken: so after an immense hubbub and 
wrangling, the business at last came to blows, and the Faranba’s 
people were fairly kicked out of the village.” 


This affair, howevever, terminated by their sending back 
next morning Mr. Park’s guide and accommodating the matter 
in the best way they could. Mr. Park accordingly departed 
about three o'clock, and halted for the night at Jeningalla. 
From this place the party set out by moonlight on the morning 
of the 23rd, and halted at Mansafara the next day. During 
the night the wolves killed one of their best asses within twenty 
yards of the place where Mr. Park and Mr. Anderson slept. 
On their leaving Mansafara the next day, they entered the Tenda 
or Samakara wilderness. Leaving the plain of Doofroo at day- 
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break on the morning of the 26th they traversed a rugged 
country, and reached Bee Creek, where they unloaded theasses. 
Here they unfortunately disturbed a large swarm of bees which 
operated to the immediate dispersion of the asses, and put the 
whole coffle to flight, Two of the asses were stung to death; 
thitee were missing; and another was left behind. ‘Travelling 
onward, they reached Sibikillin on the 27th, and the following 
day arrived at Badoo. Here Mr. Park made presents to the 
Slatee, and to the governor of Sansamba a town situate afew 
miles distant. In the forenoon of the 29th, Mr. Park sent two 
letters to England, via Gambia; and in the evening left Badoo 
for Tambacunda, which place he left next day: after passing 
through a beautiful country our tourists arrived at dark at 
Tabba Gee, a watering place. At sun-rise the following day 
they left Tabba Gee, and proceeded on their journey. 

From the 3lst of May to the 10th of June nothing par- 
ticular occurred, with the exception of the death of one of 
the carpenters, and the commencement of the rainy season, 
which Mr. Park describes as ** the beginning of sorrow.” 
** The rain had not commenced three minutes before many of 
the soldiers were affected with vomiting; others fell asleep, 
and seemed as if half intoxicated.”’ Mr. Park felt so strong an 
inclination to sleep, that although he used every method to 
keep himself awake, he fell asleep on the wet ground. 

June 11th. Twelve of the soldiers were sick. Mr. Park 
visited the gold mines near Shrondo, which place he had reached 
the preceding day. He gives a very interesting description of 
the manner in which the natives wash the gravel from whence 
the goldis taken. June 12th, the sick men being unable to 
walk were placed on the horses and spare asses; and they left 
Shrondo early in the morning. They passed the Konkodoo 
mountains, and having arrived at Dindikoo, were obliged to 
take shelter during a tornado in the huts of the natives. Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Park visited the gold pits in the neighbour- 
hood. In the evening Mr. Martyn fell sick of the fever. June 
13th, Mr. Park found half his people sick of the fever, or 
otherwise unable to bear great exertion. His situation now 
became one of extreme difficulty. However, with great fa- 
tigue, he succeeded in reaching Fankia at seven in the evening, 
having been obliged himself to assist three sick soldiers who 
had fallen behind, and were attempting to lie down under 
every tree they came to. Mr. Park halted at Fankia in order 
to give the sick rest: he himself was very feverish and indis- 
posed. On the 15th they proceeded. Some of the men were 
slightly delirious. They now ascended the Tambaura moun- 
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tains. Mr. Park in describing the ascent up the pass Toom- 
binjeena, says; “* The number of asses exceeding the drivers, 
presented a dreadful scene of confusion in this rocky staircase; 
loaded asses tumbling over the rocks, sick soldiers unable to 
walk; black fellows stealing; in fact it certainly was up-hill 
work with us at this place.’”? They slept at night near the vil- 
lage of Toombin. The next morning just as the people were 
gone on, the good old schoolmaster, whom Mr. Park men- 
tioned in his former travels,* came up. Mr. Park prevailed on 
him to go with him to the next halting-place, in order to re- 
ward him for his former kindness. On their way, they found 
Hinton, one of the sick who had been placed on Mr. Ander- 
son’s horse, lying under a tree, and the horse grazing at a dis- 
tance. The natives had robbed the horse of part of his load: 
but had fortunately left Mr. Park’s sextant and artificial hori- 
zon. Mr. Park put the sick man on the horse and conducted 
him six miles, when being wearied with helding him on he 
was obliged to relinquish the task, and leave him behind. 
About a mile onward he overtook two others lying in the shade 
ofa tree, one of whom he mounted on Mr. Anderson’s horse 
and the other on his own, and drove them before him. Having 
reached the village of Serimanna, he sent back in the evening a 
horse for Hinton, who was obliged to be tied on. 

June 17th. Hinton growing worse and Sparks (the atten- 
dant before alluded to) being delirious, they were left to the 
care of the Dooty of the village. Passing on they reached 
Fajemmia in two hours, where, probably owing to Mr. Park’s 
own sickness, it seems they halted till the 19th. They set 
forward the following day—increase of fever forming the most 
melancholy feature of their way. One of the soldiers (old 
Rowe) was unable to ride: Mr. Park therefore paid ten bars of 
amber, and measured out eighteen days’ rice, toone of the 
most respectable men in the village, and left him in his care. 
Tornados now became frequent, the roads muddy and slippery, 
and it was with difficulty they could proceed. ’ 

We could have wished thus minutely to have followed Mr. 
Park throughout every day’s journey; but the space allotted to 
this article precludes the possibility of indulging ourselves so 
far: we are therefore reluctantly obliged to compress our nar- 
rative. Enough has already been shewn to convince our rea- 
ders of the fortitude of our traveiler’s mind, and to shew how 
fully capable he was of conducting so arduous and unprece- 
dented an undertaking. The feeling anxiety, and the generous 
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affeetion which he invariably evinced towards his fellow tra- 
vellers when oppressed by sickness and the pains of approach- 
ing death, do most sensibly endear us to the memory of this 
great and good man. 

We now proceed to make such extracts as will enable our 
readers to.duly appreciate Mr. Park’s descriptive powers. 

Qn his arrival at the village of Gimbia Mr. Park met with 
one of those obstructions to which he soon became familiar: 


“« T chanced,’ says he, ‘to be in the rear, bringing on some 
asses which had thrown their loads; and when I came up I found 
all about the village wearing a hostile appearance, the men run- 
ning from the corn grounds and putting on their quivers, &c. 
The cause of this tumult was, as usual, the love of money. The 
villagers had heard that the white men were to pass; that they 
were very sickly, and unable to make any resistance, or to defend 
the immense wealth in their possession. Accordingly when part 
of the coffle had passed the village, the people sallied out; and, 
under pretence that the coffle should not pass till the Dooty 
pleased, insisted on turning back the asses. One of them seized 
the serjeant’s horse by the bridle to lead it into the village; 
but when the serjeant cocked his pistol and presented it, he drop- 
ped the bridle; others drove away the asses with their loads, and 
every thing seemed going into confasion. The soldiers with 
great coolness loaded their pieces with ball, and fixed their bayo- 
néts: on seeing this the villagers hesitated, and the soldiers drove 
the asses across the bed of a torrent: and then returned, leavingya 
sufficient number to guard the asses. 

<< The natives collected themselves under a tree by the gate of 
the village, where I found the Dooty and Isaaco at very high words. 
On enquiring the cause of the tumult, Isaaco informed me that 
the villagers had attempted to take the loads from the asses. I 
turned to the Dooty, and asked him who were the persons that 
had dared to make such anattempt. He pointed to about thirty 
people armed with hows; on which I fell a laughing, and asked 
him if he really thought that such people could fight; adding, if 
he had a mind to make the experiment, they need only go up and 
attempt to take off oneof the loads. They seemed by this time to 
be fully satisfied that they had made a vain attempt; and the 
Dooty desired me to tell the men to go forward with the asses. 
As I did not know but perhaps some of the sick might be under 
the necessity of returning this way, I thought it adviseable to part 
on friendly terms ; and therefore gave the Dooty four bars of am- 
ber, and told him that we did not come to make war; but if any 
person made war on us, we would defend ourselves to the last.” 


Mr. Park after witnessing a tornade at Kollna, was attacked 
at night by lions, We extract the account. car 
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« When the vioience of. the squall was over, we heard a parti- 
cular sort of rodring or growling, not unlike the noiséof'a wild 
boar; theré seemed to be more than one of them, and they-went 
all round our cattle. Fired two muskets to make them keep ata 
distance; but as they kept prowling round us, we collected’ 
bunch 6f withered »grass, and went with Lieut. Martyr in Search 
of the animals; suspecting them to be wild boars. We got néfr 
one of them; and fired several shots into the bush, and ore at him 
as he went off among the long grass. When we returnerdto the 
tents, 1 learned by enquiring of the natives that the animals we had 
béen in search of were not boars, but young lions, ahd they-as- 
sured:methat unless we kept a very good look out they would 
probably kill some of our cattle during the night. About mid- 
oh oan these. young lions attempted to seize one of the asses, 
“which so much alarmed the rest that they broke their ropes, and 
Fame at full gallop in amongst the tent ropes. Two of the lions 
‘followed them, and eame so close to us that the sentry cut at one 
of them with his sword, but did not dare to fire for fear of killitig 
the asses. Neglected to wind up the watch.” 


Instances of Mr. Park’s kindness and anxiety for those 
whom sickness had enfeebled, are discoverable in almost every 
pase. On their leaving Koombandi the following day, Mt. 
‘Séott and Mr. Anderson’ were so sick, that they wished to be 
Teft there for'the night. 


‘i * Phree miles east of the village, William Alston, one of the 
Senitien whom I (Mri, Park) reeeived from His Majesty's ‘ship 
‘Squirrel, became so faint that ‘he: fell from his ass, and allowed 
finevass to run away. Set hiny on my horse, but found he could 
(tet sit without holding him. Replaced him on the ass, but be 
wetill. tumbled off: put him again on the horse, and made one man 
vkeep him upright while Ll led the horse. Butas he made no exer- 
_tioh to keep himself erect, it) was impossible to hold him om the 
sharse, andcafter repeated tumbles he begged to be left in the 
vwoods till morning. I left, a loaded: pistol with him, and put 
; some cartridges into the crowa of his hat.” I 


; «An passing the Wonda, a river near Fonilla, they, had neatly 
dost tees Eve Isaaco. . Nothing but a surprising. fortitude of 
mind saved him from instant death. Mr. Park, gives.the fol- 
jloyring account of this accident. — 


- tof) Our guide,,Tsaaco, was very active in pushing the asses into 
pjthe water, and shoving along the canoe ; but.as he was afraid that 
/wecould not. have them, all carried over.in the courseof the day, he 
“attempted to drive six of the asses across the river farther down 
where the-water was shallower. When hé had reached the middle 
of the river a crocodi!< tose close to him, ahd instantly seizing him 
by the left thigh, pulled him under water, With wonderful pre- 
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senee of mind he felt the head of the animal, and thrust his finger 
into its eye ; on which it quitted its hold, and Isaaco attempted 
to reach the further shore, calling out fora knife. But the cro- 
codile returned and seized him by the other thigh, and again 
pulled him under water; he had recourse to the same expedient, 
and thrust his fingers into its eyes with such violence that it again 
quitted him; and when it rose founced about on the surface of the 
water as if stupid, and then swam down the middle of the river. 
Isaaco proceeded to the other side, bleeding very much. As soon 
as the canoe returned I went over, and found him very much lace- 
rated. The wound on the left thigh was four inches in length : 
that on the right not quite so large, but very deep; besides several 
single teeth wounds on his back." 


During the journey from Keminoom to the Ba Woolima 
river, Mr. Park was greatly annoyed by depredations committed 
by the natives upon the coffle. He sustained a royal attack 
and consequent plunder from two of the sons of Mansa Numma, 
the King of Maniakorro. We transcribe the account of this 
sublime rencontre for the consideration of our readers. 


*«< About two miles from Maniakorro, as we were ascending a 
rocky part of the road, several of the asses fell with their loads, 
TI rode a little from the path to see ifa more easy ascent could not 
be found; as I was holding my musket carelessly in my hand, 
and looking round, two of Numma’s sons came up to me; one of 
them requested me to give him some snuff. Suspecting no ill 
treatment from two people whom I had often seen with the Ki 
and at our tents, I turned round to assure him I never took snuff; 
at this instant the other (called Woosaba) co up behind me, 
snatched my musket from my hand, and run off ‘with it. l instantly 
sprung from the saddle and followed him with my sword, cat 
to Mr. Anderson to ride back, and tell some of the to 
after my horse. Mr. Anderson got within musket shot of him, 
but seeing it was Numma’s son, had some doubts about shooti 
him, and called to me if he should fire. Luckily I did not hear 
him, or I might possibly have recovered my musket, at the risk of 
a long palaver, and perhaps the loss of half our baggage. The 
thief accordingly made his escape amongst the rocks, and when I 


returned to my horse, I found the other of the royal descendants 
had stolen my great coat.” 


According to Doctors Gall and Spurzheim it would seem that, 
the organs of Covetiveness and Secretiveness were more power- 
fully protuberant on the cranium of the natives of these parts 
than on that of the inhabitants of any other country through 
which Mr. Park had passed. . 

We are not desirous of being too inquisitive on the subject, 
but we must confess that we should feel gratified if we could 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I]. October, 1815. 2Z 
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know, whether in the animal world the organ of Secretiveness 
has ever been observed to contract on the appearance of light, 
and that of Covetiyeness, on the contrary, to undergo an ex- 
pansive developement in the darkness of night: for it appears 
that during Mr. Park’s journey, the wild animals were seldom 
seen in the days but no sooner was the sable mantlet of night 
spread around, than the wolves, sallying forth, surrounded his 
tent. The organ of Covetiveness soon became powerfully ma- 
nifest, by their horrid yell, and by the attempted plunder of the 
whole coffle. “‘ This organ ‘was’ the cause why “Mr. Park 
was’’ obliged to be walking outall night, to prevent the incursion 
of ** his”’ neighbours.”’ 


On the tenth of August the greater part of Mr. Park’s attend- 
ants had died either from fever or dysentery; and those who 
still existed were a prey to the same malignant maladies. On 
the 12th the countenance of Mr. Anderson betrayed the ap- 
proach of death. Having placed him in the shade, Mr. Park 
sat down to watch the pulsations of his dying friend! 


** At half past five o'clock, there being a fine breeze from the 
South West, Mr. Anderson agreed to make another attempt, and 
having again placed him on the saddle, I led the horse on pretty 
smartly in h of reaching Koomikoomi before dark. We had 
not.proceeded above a mile before we heard on our left a noise 
very much like the barking of a large mastiff, but ending in a 
hiss like the fuf* ofa cat. 1. thought it must be some large mon- 
key; and was observing to Mr. Anderson ‘ what a bouncing fellow 
that must be,’ when we heard another bark nearer to us, and pre- 
sently a third still nearer, accompanied with a growl. I now sus- 
pected that some wild animal meant to attack us, but could not 
conjecture of what species it was likely to be. We had not pro- 
ceeded an hundred yards farther, when coming to an opening in the 
bushes, I was not a little surprised to see three lions coming to- 
wards us. They were not so red as the lion I formerly saw 
in Bambarra,+ but of a,dusky -colour, like the colour of an ass, 
They were very large, and came bounding over the long grass, 
not. one after another, but all abreast, of each other. I was 
afraid, if I allowed them to come too near us, and my piece 
should miss fire, that we should be all devoured by them. I 
therefore let go the \bridle, and walked forwards to meet them. 
As soon as they were. within a long shot of me, I fired at the 
centre one. Ldo not think I hit him; but they all stopt, looked 
at each other, and then bounded away afew paces, when one of 
them stopt, and looked back at me. I was too busy in loading 
my piece to observe. their motions as they went away, and was 
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very happy to see the last of them march slowly off amongst the 
bushes. We had not proceeded above a mile farther, when we 
heard another bark and growl] close to us amongst the bushes. 
This was doubtless one of the lions before séen, atid ] was afraid 
they would follow us till dark, when they would ‘have too mary 
opportunities of springing on us unawares. fF therefore got Mr. 
Anderson's call, and made as loud a whistling and noise a8 possible. 
We heard no more of them. 


Mr. Anderson’s fever still continuing without intermission, 
he was conveyed in a cloak, slung likea hammock undera 
straight stick, and carried on two men’s heads, two more follow- 
ing to relieve them. It appears that Mr. Scott having com- 
plained of sickness and head-ache had returned’ to Koomi- 
koomi. 

On the 19th of August, Mr. Park liaving ascended the 
mountains South of Toinba, the long-wished®for object of his 
journey greeted his view—he “ once more saw the Niger rolling 
its immense stream along the plain !”’ 

However gladdening this prospect was to the heart of 
Mr. Park, still reflection cast its dim.shadow, over his mind; 
and the melancholy thought at the moment, took possession of 
his soul, that, ‘* of thirty four soldiersanddour carpenters, 
who left the Gambia, only six soldiers andone catpenter reached 
the Niger,’’ and he had yet to construct the boats for prosecut-" 
ing his future discoveries. Or e 

Having hired a canoe, Mr. Park and Mr: Atiderson’embarked 
on the 22nd with the baggage at Bossradoo ; and proceeding down 
the Niger arrived the next morning at Marraboo. Mr. Martyn 
and the men who had gone by land with, the asses, joined them. 
in the evening, with the exception of two, who did not come up 
till the next. day, * 

Sokee, the Dooty of Marraboo, during the whole. time Mr, 
Park staid there, ‘* kept himself in his hut, conceiving that.if 
he saw a white man he would never prosper after.’’ - At. this 
place Mr. Park, having beenseverely attacked with the dysentery 
since his arrival, underwent a salivation, which had the’¢ffect 
of removing the disease. 

August 16th.—Isaaco was sent forward to Sego to inform 
Mansong’s prime minister, Modibinne, of Mr. Park's aitival, ahd 
took with him part of the presents intended for the King of 
Bambarra. ivi. 40h 

On the 8th of September, Bookari, Mansong’s singing man, 
arrived with six canoes. He told Mr. Park he came by Man- 
song’s ordérs to convey him and the baggage to Sego: and 
that he would be received with kindness. They accordingly 
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embarked on the 12th, and having reached Samee on the 16th, 
Bookari went forward to Sego to inform Mansong of their ar- 
rival. _Onthe 19th Isaaco returned to Mr, Park. with the pre- 
sents, Mansong wishing to receive them from Mr. Park’s own 
hands. On- the 22nd, Modibinne with four grandees arrived, 
to learn the motives which had induced Mr. Park to undertake 
the present journey. We quote at length the speech which 
the unsophisticated genius of Mr. Park dictated. He spoke to 
them in the Bambarra language thus: 


««* Tam the white man who nine years ago came into Bam- 
barra. I then came to Sego, and requested Mansong's permission 
to pass to the Eastwards; he not only permitted me to pass, but 
presented me with five thousand cowries to purchase provisions 
on the road;* for you all know that the Moors had robbed me of 
my goods. This generous conduct of Mansong towards me, has 
made his name much respected in the land of the white people. 
‘The King of that country has sent me again into Bambartfa; and 
if Mansong is inclined to protect me, and you who are here sitting, 
wish to befriend me, I will inform you of the real object of my 
coming into your country. 

** (Here Modibinne desired me to speak on, as they were all my 
ty friends). “ You'all know that the white people are a trading 
people : and that #ll’the articles of value, which the Moors and 
the people of Jinnie bring to Sego, are made by us. If you speak 
‘ of a good gun, who made it? the white people. If youspeak of a 
good pistol or sword; or piece Of scarlet or baft, or beads, or gun- 
powder, who made them? the white people. We sell them to the 
Moors; the Moors bring them to Tombuctoo, where they sell 
them at a higher rate. e people of Tombuctoo sell them to 
the people of Jinnie at @ still higher price; and the people of 
Jinnie sell them to you. Now the King of the white people wislies 
to find out a way by which we may bring ourown merehandize to 
you, and sell every thing ata much Cheaper rate than you now 
have them. For this purpose, if Mansong will permit me to’ pass, 
I propose sailing down the. Joliba to the place where it mixes 
with the salt water; and if Ifind no rocks or danger in the way, 
the white men’s small veesels ‘will eome up and trade at Sego, if 
Mansong wishes it. What I'‘have tow spoken, I hope and trust 
you will not mention to any person, except Mansong and his son ; 
for if the Moors, should hear of it, I shall certainly be murdered 
before I reach the salt water.’ . SY 

“ Modibinne answered, ‘ We have”hetird what you have spo- 
ken, Your journey is a good one, and niy God prosper you in it; 
Mansong-will protect you. We will carry your words to Massing 
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this afternoon; and to morrow we will bring you his answer.’ I 
made Isaaco shew him the different things which I hid allotted fér 
Mansong and his son. They were delighted with the tureen, the 
double barrelled guns, and in fact every thing was far'superior to 
afiy thirlsof the kind they had ever before seer!) © °-" / 
%@ When I had laid out every thing for Mansofg and his sén, 
T then made each of the grandees and Modibinne a present of scar- 
let cloth. Modibinne now said that they had seen what I had 
jaid out for’ Mansong and his son, and that the present was great, 
and worthy of Mansong; but, added he, Mansong has heard-so0 
many reports concerning your baggage, that he wishes us to exa- 
mine it. ‘ Such of the bundles as are covered with skin we will 
not open; you will tell us what is in them, and that will be suffi- 
cient. i told them I had nothing but what. was - necessary ‘for 
purchasing provisions; and that it would please me much if.they 
could dispense with opening the bundles, They however per- 
sisted; and I ordered the bundles to be brought. out, taking care, 
with the assistance of the soldiers, to secrete all the good amber 
and coral. “ 
“< When all the loads were inspected, I asked. Modibinne what 
he thought of my baggage? If he had, seen any more silver tu- 
reens or double barrelled guns? He said he had .seen nothing that 
was bad, and nothing but what was. neceasary, for purchasing pro- 
visions ; that he would report the sametoMansong. They aceor- 
dingly went away to Sego ; but withouttaking Mansong’s present, 
till they had heard his answer. . ty 
». “ September 24th.—Seed. and Barber (soldiers) died during the 
night; one of the fever, the other.ofthedysentery. Paidthe Se- 
monies twenty stones of amber for. burying: them. OG 
“« September 25th—Modibinne and the same people returned 
with Mansong’s answer, a literal translation of which I giveims 
follows. ‘ Mansoag says he will protect you; that a road.is open 
for you every where, as faras his. hand (power) extends, Lf,you 
wish io go to the East, no man shall harm you from Sego till you 
pass Tombuctoo. If you wish to go to the West, you may travel 
through Fooladoo and Manding, through Casson and Bondon ; 
the name of Mansong’s stranger will be a sufficient protection for 
yeu. .1f you wish to bnild your boats at Samee or Sego, at San- 
sending or Jinnie, name the town, and Mansong will convey: you 
ahither, Heconchulied by observing, that Mansong wishedme 
to sell him four of the blunderbysses, three swords, a fiddle (violin) 
which belonged te Mr. Seatt, and some Lirmingham bead necklates, 
which pleased above every thing; that he had sent us a bullock, 
and his son. gnother, with a fine sheep. I told Modibinne that 
Mansong’s friendship was ef more value to me than the articles 
he had mentioned, aad that | would be happy if Mansong weald 
accept them from meas a further proof of my esteem. 
“~fmade choice of Sansanding for fitting out our canoe, be- 
¢guse Mansong had never said-he wished to see me, and because [ 
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could live quieter and freer from begging than at Sego.. I there- 
fore sent down the bullocks by land to Sansanding. , a 

“« September 26th--We departed from Samee. The canoes 
were not covered with mats; and there being no wind, the sun 
became insufferably hot. I felt myseif affected. with a yiolent 
head-ache, which encreased to sucha degree as to make. me almost 
delirious. I never felt so hot a day; there was sensible heat suffi- 
cient to have roasted a sirloin; but the thermometer was.in.a 
bundlein the other canoe, so that 1 could not ascertain the actual 


heat.” 


We are next presented with an account of Sansanding, ‘and 
of Mr. Park’s exhibition there as a tradesman. 


** Sansanding contains, according to Koontie Mamadie’s ac» 
count, eleven thousand inhabitants. It has no public buildings, 
except the mosques, two of which, though built of mud, are by no 
means inelegant. The market place isa large square, and the 
different articles of merchandize are exposed for sale on stalls co- 
vered with mats, te shade them from the sun. The market is 
crowded with people from moraing to night: some of the stalls 
contain nothing but beads; others indigo in balls; others wood- 
ashes in balls; others Houssa and Jinnie cloth. I observed one 
stall with nothing but antimony in small bits; another with sul- 
phur, and athird with copper and silver rings and bracelets. In 
the houses fronting the square is sold, scarlet, amber, silks from 
Morocco, and tobaceo, which looks like Levant tobacco, and 
comes by way of Tombuctoo. Adjoining this is the salt market, 
part of which occupies one corner of the square. A slab of salt is 
sold commonly for eight thousand cowries; a large ' butcher's 
stall, or shade, isin the centre of the square, and as good and fat 
meat sold every day as any in England. ‘The beer market is at a 
little distance, under two large trees; there are often exposed to 
sale from eighty to one hundred calabashes of beer, each contain- 
ing two gallons. Near the beer market is the place where red 
and yellow leather is sold. 

*« Besides these market-places there is a very large space, 
which is appropriated for the great market every Tuesday. On 
this day astonishing crowds of people come from the country to 
purchase articles in wholesale, and retail them in the different vil- 
lages, &e. ‘There are commonly from sixteen to twenty large fat 
Moorish bullocks killed on the market morning. 

«* October 8th.—As Mansong had delayed much longer in send- 
ing the canoes he promised than I had expected, I thought it best 
to be provided with a sufficient quantity of shells to purchase two; 
particularly when I reflected that the river would subside in the 
course of a few days, having sunk this morning about four inches 
by theshore. If therefore opened shopin great style, and exhibited 
a choice assortment of European articles to be sold in wholesale 
or retail. J had of course a great run, which 1 suppose drew on 
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mé the envy of my brother merchants ; for the Jinnie people, the 
Moors, and the merchants here, joined with those of the same de- 
scription at Sego, and (in presence of Modibinne, from whose 
mouth I had it) offered to give Mansong a quantity of merchandize 
of far greater Value than all the presents I had made him, if he 
would seizeour baggage, and either kill us or send us back again out 
of Bambarra. ‘They alleged, that my object was to kill Mansong 
and his sons by means of charms, that the white people might 
come and seize’on the country. Mansong, much to his honour, 
rejected the proposal, though it was seconded by two-thirds of 
the people of Sego, and almost all Sansanding. 

‘* From the 8th to the 16th nothing of consequence occurred. 
I found my shopevery day more and more crowded with custom- 
ers; and such was my run of business, that I was sometimes 
forced to employ three tellers at once to count my cash. JT turned 
one market day twenty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
pieces of money (cowrics.) 

« The second day after my arrival at Marraboo, as no accounts 
whatever had arrived concerning Mr. Scott, I sent a messenger 
to Koomikoomi, desiring him to bring Mr. Scott or some account 
of him. He returned in four days, and told us that Mr. Scott was 
dead, and that the natives had stolen the pistols out of the hol- 
stets; but he had brought the horse to Bambakoo.” 


On the 20th October Mr. Park, with the assistance of 
Abraham Hilton, took to pieces two canoes, one of which had 
been sent by Mansong—the other brought from Sego by Isaaco, 
and, ** with eighteen days’ hard labour, changed’ them “ into 
His Majesty's Schooner Joliba.”’ 

The following statement will shew the deep gloom which at 
this time overspread the mind of our worthy traveller : 


‘© October 28th.—At a quarter past five o'clock in the morning 
my dear friend Mr. Alexander Anderson died after a sickness of 
four months. I feel much inclined to speak of his merits: but as 
his worth was known only to a few friends, I will rather cherish 
his. memory in silence, and: imitate: his cool and steady conduct, 
than weary my friends with a panegyric in which they cannot be 
supposed tojoin. I shallonly observe, that no event which took 
place during the journey-ever threw the smallest gloom over my 
mind, till Flaid Mr. Anderson in the grave. I then felt myself, us 
if left a second time lonely and friendly amidst the wilds of Afriea.” 


On the 16th of November Mr. Park concluded the. narrative 
of his journey previously.to his entrusting it to the care of Isaaco, 
whose engagement ended at Sansanding. It was. transmitted 
to England accompanied by letters to Mr. Anderson, his father- 
in-law, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord Camden, and Mrs. Park. His 
critical situation is thus pathetically described in the letter to 
Lord Camden :— 
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“« Your Lordship will recollect that I always spoke of the rainy 
season with horror, as being extremely fatal to Europeans; and 
our journey from the Gambia to the Niger will furnish a melan- 
choly proof of it. 

“* We had no contest whatever with the natives, nor was any 
one of us killed by wild animals or any other accidents; and yet 
I am sorry to say that of forty-four Europeans who left the Gam- 
bia in perfect health, five only are at present alive, viz. three sol- 
diers, (one deranged in his mind) Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

«« From this account I am afraid that your Lordship will be apt 
to consider matters as in a very hopeless state; but I assure you I 
am far from desponding. With the assistance of one of the soldiers 
I have changed a large canoe intoa tolerably good schooner, on 
board of which I this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set 
sail to the East with the fixed resolution to discover the termina- 
tion of the Niger,or perish in the attempt. I have heard nothing 
I can depend on respecting the remote course of this mighty 
stream ; but I am more and more inclined to think that it can 
end no where but in the sea. 

“« My dear friend Mr. Anderson and likewise Mr. Scott are both 
dead ; but though all the Europeans who are with me should die, 
and though I were myself half dead, I would still persevere ; and 
if I could not succeed im the object of my journey, I would at last 
die on the Niger.” 
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It seems that Mr. Park was not without the fear of being attacked 
by the people of Surka or Soorka and Mahingo, who inhabit 
the North bank of the river betwixt Jinnie and Tombuctoo, for 
on the 15th he bought bulloek hides to form an awning to se- 
cure him from the spears and arrows of that people. 

The Kingof Bambarra having also some suspicions of the hos- 
tility of his Moorish subjects towards Mr. Park, signified a wish 
for his immediate departure, which took place on the 19th 
November, 1805. Here all authentic information from Park 
himself terminates. 

No accounts but of an unfavourable nature having been col- 
lected from the Interior during the space of four years, Lieut. 
Col. Maxwell, then Governor of Senegal, obtained permission 
of Government to send some person in quest of Mr. Park, and 
Jearn if possible the fate of this enterprising traveller. He was 
singularly fortunate in engaging the very person who had been 
Park’s guide as far as Sansanding. Accordingly Isaaco was 
dispatched on his journey in January 1810; and having at 
Madina ascertained the truth of Mr. Park’s death from the 

onal communication of Amadi Fatouma, the guide whom 
k took with him from Sansanding, he returned to Senegal 
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on the dst.of September, 1811, with the full particulars of this 
melancholy occurrence. 
. It ise with extreme regret that we are under the necessity 
of waiving the discussion of those points which we had marked 
out for engairy; and to omit those observations which the 
Mission itself, the Journal of Isaaco, and that of Amadi Fa- 
touma imperiously demand. | 
In concluding we have briefly to remark that, were it not for 
extending the commerce of an oppressed and broken-hearted 
country, and the diffusion of reason over the clouded percep- 
tions of barbarous nations—whose besotted chiefs revel only in 
the lust of despotic power—who are mighty only by the vindic- 
tive, terror which they cast around; and whose commands, 
seldom emanating from the dictates of wisdom or humane 
feeling, hurry into oblivion alike the wretch and the innocent 
victim of their wrath,—we should be inclined to exclaim with 
an elegant Poet 
* Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 

Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade! 

The lily peace outshines the silver store ; 

And life is dearer than the golden ore.’ v. 








Art. 11T.— The Royar Mrirrary Catenpar; containing the Services 
of every General Officer in the British Army, from the date of their 
(his) first Commission. With an Appendix, conta‘n:nglan Account of the 
Operations of the Army on the Eastern Coast of Spain, in 1812-13. 
By Joun Parviprart, Esq. Editor of the Royal Military Pano- 
rama: Author of the Northern Campaigns of 1812 and 1813; 
Campaign in Germany and France; Memoirs of General Moreau ; 
Memoirs of the Prince Royal of Sweden; and other Military 
Works : and late private Secretary to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 360, 420. Egerton: © 


Tus is. most admirable companion to the entertaining publi- 
cation, yclep’dthe Army List. With all the elegance of com- 
position, and all,the beauty of arrangement,—with all the luni- 
nousness of observation, and ail the profundity of precept, which 
so emphatically characterize that edifying jeu d’ esprit, it pos- 
sesses claims upon the attention of all who love to dwell on the 
adventures of a red-coat, or to trace the pedigree of military 
promotion. Sorry should we be, nay, unpardonable would be 
our crime, to sufferso precious an effusion of genius, so splendid a 
specimen. of research, to drop from the press wnnoti¢ed and 
neglected. And though far from imagining that our huipble 
comments will give any very great impetus to its tif n, 
Crit. Rey. Vot. II. October, 1815. 3A ' 
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we yet feel peculiarly bound to lay open before our readers the 
general nature of such a treasure, as well from our respect for 
the inimitable talents of the learned autuor, (we beg Mr. P’s 
pardon, the learned compiler, we ought to have said) as to 
demonstrate to them, how much enjoyment of the “ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” they are destined to lose, should 
their ill stars dissuade them from closely examining the original 
charms of so interesting an object. 

In undertaking this task, we impose no onerous burden on 
ourselves. For we may say of the beauties of Mr. Philippart, 
as was said upon a far less momentous occasion,—ab uno disces 
omnes. So happy, indeed, isthe uniformity of style, so mutually 
congenial are the several parts, that we will venture to defy 
the acutest discriminator to point out the least evidence of 
distinction among them, or to shew a single instance wherein 
the writer is guilty of a deviation from the “ even tenor 
of his way.’’ It has been objected to some authors, that 
their works too frequently display different degrees of ability, 
—are too often deformed by abrupt transitions or detertiora- 
ting expressions,—and not seldom exhibit such palpable in- 
equalities of style, as throw a very considerable shade over 
the brilliances and better qualities distinguishable in other 
passages. Sensible of the propriety of these remarks, and 
studious to avoid the failings they depict, Mr. Philippart, with 
a noble ambition to preserve an undeviating level, has wrought 
out a brace of books which amply evince the superiority of his 
endowments ;—from beginning to end the same elegance ot 
description, the same depth of reflection, the same purity of 
taste, is too abundantly manifested, to be invisible to any one. 
Indeed, it is impossible to say of Mr. P. that he is any where 
«himself again,” for he is himself throughout; the same 
‘* yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow.’ 

The motives which impelled Mr. Philippart to his present 
disinterested effort, are thus summed up in the preface. 


«© The period at which the Royal Military Calendar appears, 
the Editor considers as one truly auspicious to such an under- 
taking: at the conclusion of a long, vigorous, and oftentimes 
doubtful struggle for the rights of nations ; (!') and the com- 
mencement of a peace, glorious in itself, and which, to all human 
perception, wears the aspect of permanency: a peace effected 
more by British weatrn, consistency, and valor, than by all 
the efforts of those powers, whose vital strength was exhausting 
(exhausting what ?—Mr. P. means, we suppose, that it was ex- 
hausting itself) by its protraction. These considerations, com- 
bined with a knowledge that the British army bore a distinguished 
share in the grand denouement, induce him to hope that a com- 
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memorative display of the valuable services of the General Officers 
will be received with approbation by their fellow-citizens.” 
Here, gentle Reader! you have a full developement of the 
sublime causes which prompted this Herculean task. Knowing 
the reputation which Mr. Philippart enjoys for an abhorrence 
of all time-serving conduct, and well aware of his unimpeach- 
able veracity, we are led, every one must be led, after perusing 
this delightful paragraph, to entertain more than a trifling 
doubt of the authenticity of that series of intelligence which 
has been pouring in upon the public mind for these last fifteen 
months, and to believe that instead of truth and reality, we 
have been indulging nought but dreams and speculations, 
Surely, when Mr. Philippart, with Pythian voiee, solemnly 
announces that the ‘* struggie’’ which convulsed Europe, some 
few years back, was maintained hy England and her allies for 
no earthly object but to establish ‘the rights of nations,’’ no 
one can be so disrespectful to so eminent an authority, as to 
refuse credit to the information ; on the contrary, all (for the 
infatuation is epidemic) must blush with indignation at finding 
that they have hitherto been made the subjects of an imposi- 
tion, having no parallel in the history of artifice and folly. 
When it is declared by this oracular gentleman, that the 
** struggle’ was *‘ for the rights of nations,’’ and that it was 
gloriously triumphant, who ean still believe that the principal 
feature in its conclusion was the forcing on the throne of one 
of the nations engaged, and against the expressed will of that 
nation, a family which had been put under the ban of perpetual 
political excommunication? Who ean still believe that another 
of its consequences was, the re-subjection of a whole people, 
with whom we had pretended to fight the battles of independ- 
ence, to a bigot, a tyrant, and a perseeutor,—a man by whose 
lips the praises of heaven become polluted, by whose mandates 
the worst crimes are committed,—-a man celebrated for nothing 
but what is odious in human nature ? Whe can still believe that 
a farther result of this “‘ struggle for the rights of nations’’ was, 
what was little less than a White slave trade, the cutting off 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings, in the Northern, 
Eastern, and Southern districts of the European continent, 
from the communities in which they had lived, and transferring 
them, as so much animal ballast, to the vessels of other states, 
to be the sport of inexorable despotism, and the victims of 
illegitimate power? Lastly, who can continue to believe that 
the state which first instigated the contest, which created the 
volcano and fanned the flames it sent forth, exercised. with 
rigorous inflexibility, pending the war, and at. its termination, 
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a tyranny over the seas, at least as grievous and as incompa- 
tible with the “ rights of nations’ as any that could possibly 
be practised on land ?—Doubtless, such notions are without 
the shadow of a foundation. Aided by the resplendent illumi- 
nation of such an expositor of truth as Mr. Philippart, the 
public will be now enabled to dispel the thick darkness which 
‘for so many years has overhung their minds; to refute the er- 
rors of their senses; and to perceive at last, notwithstanding 
they have been impressed with an entire belief in the statements 
above mentioned, notwithstanding they have felt convinced that 
an excluded family has been forced on a neighbouring people, 
notwithstanding they have credited the account of the inferna- 
lities in another country of a ramification of the same family, 
the outrages perpetrated on the independence of minor powers, 
and the arbitrary maritime dominion set up by a government 
with which themselves are not unconnected,—that their ideas 
have been chimerical, and their ways the ways of blindness ; 
that the “ struggle’’ was, in very deed, for the “ rights of na- 
tions,’’ and that those “ rights,” so far from having been in- 
vaded by their alleged advocates, have been secured to their 
full amount. 

It is in politics as in physical science: crude and erroneous 
conceptions are entertained, the mind gropes in its own mists 
and revels in its own idle perplexity, till some luminary appears 
to direct the errorist in his path, and teach the truths of ge- 
nuine philosophy. Had not the star of Bacon or of Newton 
arose, the clouds which enveloped the human intellect from 
the general prevalence of the Aristotelian and Cartesian doc- 
trines, might still have remained impervious. Is not Mr. Phi- 
lippart the Bacon or Newton of political science /—The people 
of England are for many yearsimmersed in the gloom of igno- 
rance, they are entangled in the labyrinths of self-deception, 
industrious only in error, delighting only in hallucination ;—up 
rises the star of Philippart and sheds at once such a blaze of 
light over the whole surface of their understanding, that they 
see things which before they were too deluded even to imagine, 
a revolution is completely effected in their thoughts, they pos- 
sess fact in the place of falshood, and are made wise,—though 
we fear not “ unto salvation.’”’ We trust that posterity will 
be as grateful to Mr. Philippart as we are ;—~if they be, there 
can be no doubt that he will be canonized. 

Thus, it will appear, are we acutely sensible of the transcen- 
dant genius, and, let us add, philanihropy, of Mr. Philippart. 
It must not, however, be suppressed, that there is one insigni- 

ficant truth recorded in this memorable paragraph, the mention 
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of which we should have supposed self-respect, a homage which 
Mr. P. may proudly perform, woula have indignantly rejected; 
‘because the high and commanding character of an enli, 
of mankind is somewhat compromised by sinking to the dull 
level of common place notoriety. After conveying the NOVEL 
instruction on which we have joyed to descant, how could 
Mr. P. so derogate from his own dignity, as to condescend to 
tread the path of vulgar and homely knowledge,—to state the 
fact, that ‘‘ British wEALTH’’ mainly contributed to the resto- 
ration of peace!—Ignorant as it seems we were, ignorant as 
were the people of England, of the real object of the “ struggle,”’ 
still neither we nor they were so besotted as to be unconscious 
of the prime agent by which it was carriedon. ALL persons, 
we will be bold to assert, are ready to lay claim to some little 
aequaintance with this fact. And, whatever might be the mo- 
tives which actuated Mr. P.to pledge his word for its truth, 
we can assure him with great confidence, that the whole host of 
gaolers, sheriffs’-officers, and workhouse-keepers, are prepared 
to verify it from actual observance. 

We shall now exemplify the eloquent manner in which the 
«* commemorative display of the valuable services of the Gene~ 
ral Officers’’ is executed. 


‘© Field Marshal His Royal P‘ghness Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, K.G. 
** Colonel of the 15th Hussars. 

«© His Royal Highness commenced his military services in the 
Hanoverian army, under the particular superintendance of the 
present Lieut. Gen. Charles Baron Linsengen, and served the 
campaigns in Flanders. He entered the British service as Lieut. 
Gen. 18th May 1798; H.R. H. was appointed Gen. the 25th. 
Sept. 1803 ; and Field Marshall 26th Nov.1813, 

‘© Gen. Charles, Marquiss of Drogheda, K.P. 
** Colonel of the 18th Dragoons. 

« The 18th Jan. 1755, his Lordship was appointed Lieut. Col. 
by brevet; 7th Dec, 1759, Lieut. Col. Commandant of the 19th 
light drag.; 19th Feb. 1762, Col. by brevet; 3rd Aug. 1762, Col. 
18th drag. ; 30th April 1770, M. Gen.; 25th June 1773, Col. in 
the R. reg. of Irish artillery; 29th Aug. 1777, Lieut. Gen.; 12th 
Oct. 1793, Gen. . 

“* Gen. the Hon. Alexander Maitland. 
** Colonel of the 49th Foot. 

“« This officer was appointed to a company in the Ist foot 
guards, with the rank of Lieut. Col. 6th June, 1756; Col. by 
brevet, 19th Feb. 1762; Col. of 49th foot the 25th May 1768; 
M. Gen. 25th May 1772; Lieut. Gen. 29th Aug. 1777; and Gen. 
42th Oct, 1793, 
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«© Gen. William, Marquiss of Lothian, K.T. 
“© Colonel of the 2nd Dragoons. 

“« His Lordship was appointed Col. by brevet the 25th May, 
1772; M. Gen. 29th Aug, 1777; Lieut. Gen. 20th Nov. 1782; 
and Gen. 3rd May 1796; the 23rd Oct, 1798, his Lordship was 
appointed Col. of the 11th light dragoons, and the 27th. Jan. 1813, 
removed to the Coloneley of the 2nd drag. 

«« Gen. the Hon. Henry St. John. 
** Colonel of the 36th Foot, 

“ This officer was M. of the 91st foot 12th Jan. 1760; he re- 
ceived the brevet of Lieut. Col. 13th Feb. 1762; the Lieut. Colo- 
nelcy of the 67th, 9th Nov. 1767; the brevet of Col. 11th Jan. 
1776; the Coloneley of the 36th 28th Nov. 1778; the rank of 
M. Gen. 19th Feb. 1779; Lieut. Gen. 28th Sept. 1787; and Gen. 
26th Jan. 1797. 

*«« Gen, St John was on service at Minorca with the 67th foot; 
he also s-rved on the Staff in Portugal, as Adjut. Gen. to the late 
Lord Loudon.” 


Services such as these were surely worthy of such a pen as 
Mr. Philippart’s. ‘To say that he has not done them justice, 
would be to rob him of his best deserts. His own services are 
at least as “valuable’’ as those he describes. Emulous to 
keep pace with his theme, determined not to be eclipsed by its 
brilliancy, he shows that if he cannot achieve the heroic deeds 
of these ‘* General Officers,’’ he can at any rate rival them by 
his powers of language. 

We had intended to produce a few instances of the perfec- 
tion to which Mr. Philippart has brought the grammar of our 
mother tongue; but on farther reflection, we think it prudent 
to abandon the design. Were we to fulfil it we should only 
partially, very partially, gratify the curiosity of our readers, which 
by this time must be sufficiently tumultuous, to disdain a speci- 
men of the ore when the mine is so easily accessible. U, 
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Arr. III.—1. An Answer to the Speeches of Mr. Abbott, Sir John 
Nichol, Mr. Banks, &e. &c. on the Catholic Question, debated in the 
House of Commons, 24ih of May, 1813; with additional Obser- 
vations. By Georce Ensop, Esq. Author of different Publications, 
Svo. Pp. 116. Johnson. 


2.—No Veto: Restoration of Violated Rights. By Geonce Ensor, 
Esq. 8vo. Pp. 53. Dublin, 1815. 
{Concluded from p. 263.} 


Is our previous remarks on this interesting subject, we have 
adverted to the early state of Protestant ascendancy in this 
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country, and demonstrated the total unfitness of our then Le- 
gislators to act with justice or moderation; or to establish 
laws suited to posterity. We have adduced the peaceful con- 
dition of other countries wherein points of religious controversy 
subsist, as illustrative of the universal liberality that accom- 
panies the present improved state of society. And, finally, we 
have examined the disputed points in the Romish faith ; which, 
if they cannot be supported by the internal evidence of ‘heir 
wisdom, are nevertheless entitled to some respect, from their 
accordance with the dogmata of the Established Church. Hav- 
ing arrived at the conclusions, which fully refute every argu- 
ment that could be raised against the most unqualified emanei- 
pation, we will investigate the puerile objections of those who 
are still unfriendly to the Catholics. 

Of these the non-observauce of oaths is the most insulting 
and untrue. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to notice a point 
so ridiculously groundless; and which is decidedly confuted by 
the commonest observation. Yet our author has replied to: it 
with so much amiable warmth, that we cannot refrain from 
extracting his words. 


«* With the most cruel and preposterous flippancy, they would 
impose oath after oath upon the Catholics, while they declare that 
oaths aredisregarded by them. After the most solemn and deci- 
sive avowal by individuals and universities, that promises whe- 
ther given to the Catholics or others, should be preserved invio- 
lably, they state, that it is the Catholic doctrine that faith should 
not be kept with heretics. When have Catholics, in their inter- 
course with Protestants, trifled with their oaths, since Protestants 
impeached their character for truth by the sequel of the treaty of 
Limerick? The Catholics not to be believed on their oaths! when 
their consciousness fora political oath (no insuperable bar to some 
lay and ecclesiastical Protestants,) has prevented them from enjoy- 
ing, for many generations, the object of their present anxious ap- 
plication to Parliament. ‘The Catholics regardless of their oaths! 
Have they not evinced that they chose to peers aliens and out- 
casts in their native land, rather than admit any seeming compro- 
mise between their duty and their rights? 

** The existing opposition to the Catholics displays a tissue of 
ignorance, silliness, craft, and audacity. The solemn mockers of 
Church and State—the blind devotees of loyalty—the monopolists 
of the only true religion—ransack the writings of Controver- 
sialists—collect some furious opinions, uttered by Papist zealots, 
in ages of darkness, and these they impute to the Catholics of the 
present day. ‘The same champions of orthodoxy would represent 
the Pope now, to be the same personage that formerly authenti- 
cated and annulled treaties between sovereigns, conferred king- 
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doms, trod on kings, quartered hemispheres, and anathematized 
princes and people. They assume that his authority and power 
are unimpaired, though his temporal dominion has ceased; though 
one half of Europe has withdrawn from his spiritual supremacy ; 
and though many of those who side with the Popedom continue 
their attachment chiefly in respect for what it was, or in pity for 
that injured man, Pius the Seventh,who has been despoiled of his 
principality, and who has survived his freedom; (this was pub- 
lished in 1814) still they affect alarm; still they introduce the 
Pope into their discourse, as if he were not only the stupendous 
monarch of former times, but as if the spirit of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, had migrated into him—as if the Catholie Priests 
were his assassinate subjects, and that they were able to oblite- 
rate the Protestant faith and the English people. Yet the Pope, 
not mauy years ago, was protected by a troop of English soldiers, 
from the violence of the people of Rome—the seat both of his 
temporal and spiritual sovereignty.” 


The epee to proselytism, is another of the formidable 
charges, which the taunting and overbearing friends of into- 
lerance have strongly and repeatedly urged against the Catholics. 
This is one of the most silly objections that can be raised 
against any particular religion; because it is a characteristic 
property of every description of faith, to suppose its own supe- 
riority over others, and consequently to procure converts by 
every exertion. The tftuth of this observation applies most 
forcibly to a class of dissenters, who have long been more nu~' 
merous than respectable :—we mean the Methodists; who are 
making rapid inroads upon the bluntness and sincerity of our 
national character, and substituting the whine of Calvinism in 
their place. The Established Church, if it displays not the 
same earnest zeal, neglects its most essential duties; which is 
the principal cause of the great mass of society having become 
dissenters. But the Legislature has amply considered the 
apathy and indifference of the Protestant clergy, and devised 
most ingenious methods, a system of persecution and bribes, 
to make proselytes to the church. Mr. Ensor, in reply tothe 
observations of that transcendant genius, Mr, Ryder, says; 


** Here we perceive Mr. Ryder, a minister of the Crown, com- 
plaining of Catholics proselyting Protestants, when the Protes- 
tant government of Ireland has been, year after year, granting 
forty thousand pounds to charter schools, the professed object 
of which was to proselyte Catholics, and by the most insidious 
means, for the supervisors of this chartered society may be cha- 
racterized in the words of Addison on another occasion; ‘These 

ple lie in wait for our children, and may be considered as a 
Kind of kidnappers within the law.’ If the Catholics were busy 
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to proselyte, they might plead the law of self defence; but .the 
imputation of Mr. Ryder, was like the random assertions of the 
party. When called on by Sir John Newport for the vouchers 
of his reproach, this miserable Secretary faultered, prevaricated, 
and the calumniator and the charge sunk together.” 


Every statute that has imposed penalties or disabilities on 
the Catholics, has been generated in the ardent spirit of pro- 
selytism, equally with those which have unequivocally held out 
a bribe. By the eighth of Anne, thirty pounds was granted to 
every Catholic pricst who should become a Protestant, which 
was afterwards increased to forty. With such incontrovertible 
arguments against these Protestant zealots, how will they resort 
to such pitiful reasoning? As to any peculiar anxiety ascrib- 
able to the Catholics of making converts, the universal decline 
of their numbers shews, to the clearest demonstration, that they 
are not to be dreaded on that account. When we turn our at- 
tention to the state of Europe generally, and observe the per- 
fectly inoffensive spirit of the modern Catholics, and the libera- 
lity that characterizes all parties, and contrast these with the 
state of society when the Pope was the sovereign of all, it must 
silence every alarm that might be entertained as to the possibi- 
lity of our again being converted to the unphilosophical opinions 
of former ages. 

It is really amusing to reflect on the whimsical apprehen- 
sions expressed by the different opponents of the cause we 
advocate. Mr. Abbott remarked, that ‘* he dreaded, if Roman 
Catholics were once admitted into Parliament, they would soon 
gain an ascendancy over the House, or that, if their ambition 
were opposed, they would take an illegal career, and form coa- 
litions which would ultimately endanger the State.’ This 
assertion is too unsubstafitial to injure the cause of religious 
liberty: it scarcely provokes. a reply. Can any one so deci- 
dedly prostrate his understanding at the shrine of bigotry, as 
to dread the whole body of Catholic influence in either house 
of parliament? . Admitting even that all the Irish members 
were of that persuasion, what possible mischief could be ef- 
fected by 100 Catholics against 558 of a contrary belief? From 
the Irish peers there is still less cause of apprehension, theix 
number being limited to 28; and were they too ali- Catholies, 
they would be opposed to the whole body of Englisty and 
Scotch peers, which consists, including the Bishops, -of about- 
344 members. 8 

It is absolute nonsense to speak of the danger to Protestant 
ascendancy from the proselyting spirit of the Cathéliés.” Suth” 
afi idea is equally contradicted by experience, a? it is Fepugndnt 

Crit. Rey. Vou. [f, Octsber, 1815. 3B 
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to reason. The human mind, as it acquires knowledge and 
reflection, does not retrograde—it advances. The Catholic 
religion requires an early induction: it is constructed on faith, 
which, in the present enlightened period of the world, can only 
be acquired from childhood. Every religion supposes its own 
perfection, and each is anxious to acquire converts. But if 
our own church, being devoured with supineness, lose ground 
by its apathy, and create disgust by its intolerance, does it fol- 
low that we are to embrace the superstition of our forefathers, 
as the only alternative in such a situation? Is it not more ra- 
tional to conclude, that if the Romanists were not to be perse- 
euted, they would avail themselves of the universal progress of 
knowledge, and change as they have done a!! over the world ? 

Not satisfied with imputing to the Catholics the desire to 
subvert the Established Church, Mr. Abbott unequivocally 
asserts, in his frantic declamation against them, that ‘ the 
framers of the Bill (Lord Castlereagh and others) were not so 
much bent to procure the Roman Catholics religious tolerance, 
as to secure them political ascendancy.’ ‘This is really too 
trifling to be noticed seriously, notwithstanding Mr. Ensor has 
condescended to refute it. Mr. Abbott has called in the as- 
sistance of Locke* and Burke.t In order to render them ser- 
viceable to his plan, he has selected unguarded expressions and 
isolated sentiments, that do not correspond with the general 
tenor of their avowed opinions. Our author, who ever displays 
a mind naturally fertile in genius, and equally matured by judg- 
ment and research, has rescued from the ignominy of religious 
bigotry those powerful names, and ably refuted the misrepre- 
sentations and erroneous opinions, promulgated by the enemies 
to religious equality. 

Mr. Abbott chooses to embellish his remarks on this subject 
with the frequent mention of the term Toleration ; and to refer 





* The opinions of Mr. Locke are so profoundly true, that we, also, cannot 
refrain from selecting some short extracts. Speaking of the partiality of our 
government in matters of religion, he observes, ‘‘ Absolute liberty, just and 
true liberty, equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand most in need of, 
&e."’ He also deprecates a “* predominating faction of Court Church, that 
frequently the name of the Church has been made use of, to throw cust in peo- 
ple’s eyes.”” And he speaks not more favourably of the alliance of State and 
Church. ‘* For who does not see that these good men are indeed more Minis- 
ters of the Government, than Ministers of the Gospel.” 


+ Mr. Burke, in his second letter to Sir Hercules Langrish, writes, “ the 
worst of the matter is this: you are partly learimg, partly driving imto Jacobin- 
ism, that description of your people, whose religious principles, church polity, 
= habitual discipline, might make them an iwincible dyke against that imun- 

tion.”’ 
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to the Revolution, as the complete perfection of it,* according 
to his liberal notions of right. ‘The honourable gentleman, in 
selecting this period as a subject for encomium, must have for- 
gotten that Catholics sat in parliament subsequently to that 
time; and that the law for their exclusion from the Irish legis+ 
lature was not enacted until the year 1691. Indeed, for the 
honour of human nature, we would desire to persuade ourselves 
that he likewise had forgotten most of the disgraceful and ap- 
palling statutes, that at that period, and even until the present 
reign, protruded themselves, as a lamentable memento of Pro- 
testant ferocity. 

But what is the signification of this prostituted term) so 
often, and so inapplicably used? Toleration, as has been well 
observed, is not the epposite of intoleranee, but it is the coun- 
terfeit of it. Both are despotisms. ‘The one assumes: the 
right of withholding liberty of conscience, and the other of 
granting it. It is obvious that the empire of the Law termi- 
nates where that of Conscience begins. Hence it is clear, 
that the slightest attempt to shackle the free and unrestrained 
right of man, to worship his maker after his own mode, or to 
deter him from professing any particular species of faith, is not 
only in itself impious and presumptuous, as applied to the 
Deity, but intolerant as connected with the individual. It 
cannot be said that a religion is tolerated, when restrictions are 
imposed upon its professors, which render it injuribus, nay 
even ruinous, to subscribe to its tenets. That cannot be called 
tolerant which imposes exclusive disabilities and penalties. Ais 
well might it be said, that the State tolerates the perpetration 
of erime, because it permits it under certain penalties; and 
because the punishment is not co-existent with, but conse- 
cutive on the offence. We will refer to our author for a de- 
scription of the toleration enjoyed by Catholics under the Bri- 
tish government. 


«« What,” he enquires, “ is this complete system of tolerance, 
this largest scope of religious toleration, with regard to the Eng- 





* The opinions of Dr. Johnson, with regard to the toleration granted to 
Irish Catholics, may be forcibly contrasted with those of Mr. Abbott. In ‘re. 
robating the barbarous debilitating policy of the British Government, whiely,’’ 
é said, ‘‘ was the most detestable mode of persecution,” he euergetically ob- 
served: ‘* LET THE AUTHORITY GF THE GOVERNMENT PERISH, RATHER THAN 
BE MAINTAINED BY INIQUITY. Better would it be to restrain the turbulence:of 
the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make them amenable to law 
and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them to powder 
by all manner of disabilities and jmeapacities. Better to hang and drown 
people, than, by an unremitting persecution, to beggar and starve them,” 
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lish Catholics ? . Catholics in England are tolerated as criminals, 
whom the laws have convicted of great crimes, and whom they 
have neither hanged nor transported for life; they are tolerated 
as officers in the navy and army, who have been cashiered for in- 
subordination, or cowardice ; as judges, who have been removed 
from the bench for misconduct; as great officers of state, who 
have been notorious for malversation, and abuse of the public 
money ; as electors, who have been disfranchised for perjury and 
bribery ; as members of the House of Commons, who, on account 
of corruption and subornation, have been declared incapable of 
serving in parliament.” 


Our limits are too circumscribed to permit our following Mr. 
Ensor through his able reply to the opponents of religious 
freedom. We must content ourselves with strongly recom- 
mending these two pamphlets to the perusal of our readers. 
He very truly observes that Ireland cannot remain in its present 
condition. 


«© Remoye,” he says, ‘all disabilities on account of religious 
opinions. You will then find that though reason may resist, 
faith is no rebel—its PRINCIPLE is SUBMISSION—intoleranee may 
render it perverse, and persecution will exasperate its energies, 
while justice preserves it innocent and inoffensive. Let at least 
all be eligible to all offices in the State, military, civil, and politi+ 
cal. This will avail more than the Peace Bill, with its magis+ 
trates and constables, which conld no more relieve this discon- 
tented country than conductors of lightning, set up here and theen, 
extinguish the electrie fluid in the atmosphere.” 


Speaking of the Police Bill, he exclaims: 


** What, you simpletons, would you place Argus with a hun- 
dred eyes to watch Briareus with a hundred hands, and call this 
government ?” 


The expediency of conceding the Veto has excited a great 
diversity of opinion. More importance appears to be attached 
to this point by both parties, than it really merits. The alarm- 
ists claim it as a guarantee for the good conduct of the Catho- 
lies, and as a requisite dissolution of the authority of the Pope. 
We do not see a necessity for exacting this condition from the 
Catholics, because we cannot discover the slightest possible 
danger from their most unqualified emancipation, Yet we 
think the point might be relinquished by them, without 
either, materially, risking the subyersion of their religion, or 
violating any,one, of its fundamental principles, Mr. Ensor 
having, however, adduced some powerful arguments against 
the principle of such a concession, we shall proceed to notice 
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his obsérvations. He eommences his pamphlet on the Vets 
by some allusions to a distinguished individual. 


‘* The Trish,” he says, “ calculated on his gratitude, and cons 
fided in his declarations.—Vain people, who judge the great per- 
sonage in our happy constitution as if he had any kindred with 
— , or the virtues of ; as if he was to be judged as 
other individuals who are prone to sin, for he can do no wrong; 
anil who is to be esteemed by us inversely as God esteems him, 
for God is ho respecter of persons, and we, according to our glo- 
rious constitution, respect nothing else —It was insisted that this 
great personage had given a promise to certain Catholic gentle- 
men of distinction, that he would favour their cause. A Queen 
Regent of Scotland (would it had been a Prince Regent, for the 
sake of uniformity) told certain leaders in Parliament, who ré- 
minded her of her promises of protection, ‘ it beeame not subjects 
to burthen their princes with promises further than they pleased 
to keep them.’.... The first public declaration of that person- 
age, after the restrictions ceased, contained his avowal that he 
had no predilections; something was added to qualify this super- 
uman magnanimity, and the friends of his youth were said to be 
remembered by him. It was a short-lived memory, for except 
one, who has been remembered because he tampered with the 
evidence of an apothecary, in order to’ prepare himself for per- 
forming the vice-regal functions in the Fast, the oldest friends of 
this personage have been less regarded than his newest acquaint- 
ance. Oh! mighty sovereign! who at present, without reserve, 
has: no predilections to indulge, no réseritments to gratify —No reseut- 
ments !—Hear this, ye men of Britain, and ye mothers and 
daughters of Europe! and witness for this, oh Caroline of Bruns- 
wick.” 


It certainly becomes a consideration, attached to the Veto, to 
étiquire of what character is the Prince, who holds the office of 
supreme head of the church. How then ought we to congra- 
tulate ourselves, when we find him robed in the virtues. Where 
shall we seck his equal in modern Europe? Has he not dis- 
tinguished himself as a model for the moralist in the correctness 
of his life? Do we not find him equally conspieuous for his 
love and maintenance of liberty, as for his ardent patriotism? 
Is he not, moreover, exemplary for his constancy and fidelity in 
the sacred capacities of husband and friend? But, em 
we now live under the reflected brilliancy of so transeendant’a 
personage, we must anticipate the possibility of our being gb- 
verned, at some future period, by a sovereign whose name may 
be execrated for the depravity of his life; whose sensual quali- 
ties may rival those of a Hetiry and a Charles; and who, 
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without possessing the virtues of either, may be distinguished 
by all their glaring vices. Such characters, we know, have 
@isgraced socicty, and dishonoured human nature; we may, 
therefore, argue upon the chances and possibilities of their again 
sullying athrone. Should the administration of the civil govern- 
ment, even in the remote courses of succession, fall to the pol- 
Juted grasp of such a character, as we have just imagined, how 
must every religious institution dread his contaminating in- 
fluence, and more particularly if he should be inimical to its 
mode of faith? 
Our author observes : 


** Do the Vetoists imagine that the patronage of the crown is 
insufficient, and that it still wants an overbearing influence even 
in the small concerns of the church militant? Does not the in- 
finence of the crown command or dispose all things by the 
millions it receives, and disburses, and confers. I have not heard 
of any one who denies that the royal influence has increased: 
George Rose aiimits it: yet the Vetoists would add to this excess. 
On what perversion of all human experience are we to imagine 
that the prerogative of the crown will not advance on the free- 
dom of the Catholic church?—how has the necative of the 
crown operated against the established church? The nominal elec- 
tion of bishops by the dean and chapter, and the appointment of 
bishops by the crown, evince the destination of the Veto. Why 
should not the Catholic bishops be appointed eventually by the 
prince, or his minister, or his minion, or his mistress ?”’ 


The apprehensions that the Veto in the Catholic church 
might operate eventually as a nomination of their bishops, is 
not altogether without foundation. The experience of the 
Veto in the established church strikingly demonstrates that 
this negative right gives, in effect, the power to enforce the no- 
mination. It is, therefore, possible at least, that should the 
Veto be conceded by the Catholics, the encroaching spirit of 
the government might manifest itself in order to increase 
the already overgrown prerogative of the crown; whilst it, at 
the same time, aims at the subversion of the Catholic religion, 
Our author offers some powerful and pointed remarks on this 
subject ; and in contemplating the effects that may be pro- 
duced by so serious a concession, inquires, ‘‘ what probability 
there is that the Catholic church should not fall to the patron- 
age of the chamberlain, or to the vice-chamberlain, or to his 
wife, or to his mother ?’’ 

From the experience of the Protestant Church, we certainly 
do not desire to see the Catholic in any way under the influr 
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¢nee or controul of the British Government. The Catholic 
bishops receive no pay from the State; nor do they levy any 
tax upon the people. As their income arises from sources 
that are altogether voluntary, there can be no reason why the 
influence of the Crown should extend its baneful powers, by 
destroying the purity of their election. Our author remarks, 
‘that since the Protestant Government has endeavoured to 
make the Presbyterian ministers respectable, according to the 
verbiage of the Quarterly Reviewers, that is, since it has iti- 
creased the Regium Donum, many of the dissenting ministers 
have lost their zeal, and many of their hearers have lost their at- 
tention, who have for the most part precipitated themselves 
into the turbid, swelling, and overwhelming current of Metho- 
dism. Such is the effect that will naturally arise from the 
interference of Government with the clergy of any class of 
dissenters. ‘* Never,’’ say the Hindoos, ‘let a Bramin re- 
ceive a present from a King.’ We ‘should prefer to see the 
Veto abandoned by all parties; and some mode of domestic 
nomination substituted, which would remove all cause of jea- 
lousy and mistrust on either side. Such a mode might be rea- 
dily adopted, and it could not fail to silence the objections 
urged by each party. 

It is manifest, that the wrongs inflicted on the Catholics, 
must operate as an indelible stigma on the national characters 
and that whilst their rights are held in abeyance, Ireland must 
continue in 4 state of fermentation. ‘There is a sterling worth 
in the Irish character, that entitles it to the most generous treat- 
ment: but so long as persecution is the prevailing sentiment, 
and whilst cruel and overbearing distinctions are systematically 
persevered in, it is too nobje, too ardent, and too impetuous, 
to brook such galling degradation. Never will Ireland be at 
fest until the British Government shall be just. And never, 
We fear, will the Government be actuated by liberal principles 
towards our unfortunate countrymen, until the great body of the 
people shall, in a generous burst of virtuous enthusiasm, join 
their voice in the sacred cause of religious liberty. . 
~ We must now close our remarks on this animating subject; 
a subject which can never fail to interest the feelings of all who 
will honestly investigate its merits, and which must be consi- 
derably advanced and elucidated by the powerful exertions of 
its patriotic and zealous advocate—Mr. Ensor. We are greatly 
indebted to that gentleman for the pleasure he has afforded vs 
in the perusal of these publications. 

We shall close this article with the concluding’ paragraph 
from the paimphlet on the Veto. 
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« Tf it be resolved that the Catholics of Ireland shall be obliged 
to remain in respect to the Protestants as the plebeians of Rome 
stood to the patricians, (before their state was reformed), let the 
precedent be adopted entirely. If they are excluded from all 
offices of considerable trust, power, dignity, and emolument, let 
them not be subjected to the military ballot, and the press-gang, 
the most hideous of all conscriptions; let them Le exempted also 
from contributing to the exchequer of the State, as were the ple- 
beians of Rome, who had, in consequence, some compensation for 
their rejection in their immunities; and let not the Catholics of 
Ireland exhibit a peculiar anomaly; anomalous, if we regard the 
policy of former times, or the conduct of modern nations; for 
without adverting to the present superior intelligence of mankind, 
as ascribable to philosophy and the press, the Irish Catholics and 
the Catholics of Great Britain are more degraded than any sect in 
many despotic moiarchies of modern Europe, and more oppressed 
than the populace of early Rome, when they were abused, nay, 
execrated by the patricians. The Catholics ask to be relieved from 
disabilities imposed on them in times of violence and infatuation. 
They ask to be relieved from one disgra e, without incurring ano- 
ther. Neither their priests nor laymen demand any positive boon. 
The sum of their common petition is, neither disgrace us, nor ask us 
to disgrace ourselves.” s. 


= 








Art. V.—A View of the Relations of the Nervous System in Health 
and in Disease; containing Selections from the Dissertation to which 
was adjudged the Jacksonian Prize for the Year 1813. With addi- 
tional Illustrations and Remarks. By Danier Princ, Member of 


the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon at Bath. 8vo. 
Pp. 256. Callow. 1815. 


Tax philosophy of the present agé is peculiarly favourable to 
the advancement of every science in whose service it is en- 
gaged: and physiologists have not failed to employ it advan- 
tageously in their investigations. Hypothesis and conjecture 
are no longer admitted in the place of facts; no doctrine is 
thought worthy of notice, which is unsupported by the testi- 
mony of observation and experiment; observation is verified by 
experiment; experiments are varied and multiplied ; new modes 
of interrogating Nature are invented, and the results obtained 
by one inquirer are scrutinized and corrected by another. In 
this mannner have the the recent labours of Mr. Brodie, M. Le 
Gallois, and Dr. Wilson Philip, contributed largely to increase 
the store of facts relating to the nervous system, which we 
previously possessed, and which had received scarcely any addi- 
tion since the time of Haller. Those eminent individuals have 
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in a great measure elucidated several functions of the animal 
body, which their predecessors were unable in any rational 
manner to explain. Prompted by a desire of signalizing him- 
self in the same honourable pursuit, Mr. Pring has, in the work 
before us, presented the public with a detail of some experi- 
ments made upon nerves, some observations on their diseases, 
and several abstruse speculations concerning their modes of 
action : his book, though not so full of interesting matter as 
might be wished, must be allowed to possess some claims to 
pepe attention; but its utility is, in our opinion, likely to be 
imited by a frequent obscurity of diction, which is not in every 
case, we apprehend, imputable merely to the nature of the sub- 
ject. Having said thus much, we shall proceed to indicate the 
contents of this volume; premising that the author does not 
profess ‘* to exhibit a compendium of the state of the science on 
any one particular, but merely to ascertain a few facts, and to 
exhibit occasionally the topics which remain for further investi- 
tion.” 
o" The work is divided into three sections, in the first of which 
the author treats of the natural structure, faculties, and rela- 
tions of the nerves, under the following heads,—Structure of 
Nerves,—Retraction of Nerves,—Re-production of Nerves,— 
Relations of Nerves with their Centres,—Relations between 
Nerves,—Relations of Nerves with Muscles,—with the Lungs, 
With the Heart,—and with Arteries. _ In the second, Diseases of 
Nerves are descanted upon; and in the third, the effect of Ex- 
ternal Injuries of Nerves. st oi 
We will present our readers with a few extracts, which may 
enable them to form for themselves some . estimate .of Mr. 
Pring’s essay ;—the first we shall make relates to a speculative 
question. It is well known, that a limb is rendered incapable 
of either sense or motion by the diyision of its nerves. 


“* From this fact it isconeluded that these properties are depen- 
dent upon the centre of such nerves, a8 upou a source from whieh: 
they are obtained. bed 

‘« The conclusion of this dependance appears to require no fur- 
ther support than that which is afforded by the solitary fact; but 
the inference doés hot stop there; it proceeds beyond the evidence 
of the fact, and assumes, as sensation is no longer exciteable at a 
remote distribution of a herve, after the division of jts trunk, that 
sensation does not take place where the méans are applied which 
should produce it, but that its seat isin thebrain. ~- 

«* As the fact does not comprehend this part of the inference, 
we cannot be said to possess the evidence which compeis assent: 
and as the testimony cited in behalf of the conclusiow ‘is notiade- 

Crit. Rev. Vor, Il. October, 1815. sc 
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quate to prove its truth, it is not required that its refutation 
should be attempted, but that the force of the evidence should be 
exposed. 

‘* Ifthe nerves derive from the brain a, capacity for sense, and 
if this capacity exist wherever sensation is displayed, then the al- 
liance of this capacity is with every part of the nervous system, 
and in ifs different seats it requires only that the causes should be 
operative by which the faculty is excited, and sensation conse- 
quently produced. But the source of this property is in the brain : 
if therefore the communication between the remoter nerves and 
the brain be intercepted, the presence of the faculty ceases, the 
communication of it being prevented. The causes which during 
the integrity of the organs, produced sensation, are now not recog- 
nized, as_ the presence of the capacity for sensation upon which 
they act is precluded by the division of the medium of inter- 
course.” 


Now it may be observed that, since sensation consists not in 
impression merely, buf in consciousness of impression, and as 
consciousness is generally allowed to be connected only with 
the brain, this orgam may be affirmed, without any deviation 
from truth, to be really the seat of sensation, whilst the nerves 
are the subjects of impression only. Again, the author appears 
to assume that the brain is the source of those properties 
which are diffused through the nerves, rather than to consider 
the nervous system as a whole, whereof every part is equally 
eapable of supporting its own properties. That this last is the 
most correct view would seem probable from cases like the fol- 
lowing :—a child, afflicted with the spina bifida, had a large 
sore produced on its thigh by scalding water, but seemed un 
conscious of the injury; here the occurrence of those actions 
which are necessaty to ulceration proves the existence of a sus- 
ceptibility of impression, whilst the absence of sensation must 
be referred to the interruption by disease of the medium of 
intercourse between the seat of irritation and the seat of con- 
sciousness. Mr. Pring himself, indeed, in a subsequent part of 
his book, has unequivocally expressed a similar.opinion. He 
proceeds to observe, that— 


*« We have a clear proof, it is said, of the erroneous reference 
which we make of the seat of pain, in a very familiar example: a 
blow on the ulnar nerve induces the impression of an injury 
sustained in its remotest distribution. In this case, which is an 
exception, we admit the validity of the testimony of the senses, 
but we refuse to acknowledge it in the extensive range of general 
occurrence. The senses inform us correctly in this, as in other 
instances: weare taught by them to refer the sensation to the 
place where it is felt. 
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‘In support of thé assumption that the brain is the seat of 
sensation, it will be further remarked, that itis common after the 
amputation of a leg for the subject to complain ef pain in the toes. 
But this circumstance likewise agrees with the supposition that 
the faculty of sensation is derived from a centre, and in connec 
tion with the nervous organs pervades all the parts of an animal 
body. ‘This deception is produced physically ; and if we were 
to separate the causation of the pain from its material connections, 
{rather obscure!] we should perhaps find that there was no decép- 
tion in the case. Tt is, however, not necessary to trace this occur- 
rence So minutely; it is required only to shew that the fact is no 
proof that the impression of pain in the toes is produced by, and 
has its seat im, the brain, which wil be evinced if the circumstance 
admit: a different explanation. 

* If the capacity for sensation is imparted from the centre to 
the extremities of anerve, this capacity must be present in the 
trunk before it is possessed by the branches; if it be excited in the 
trunk, the effect, the sensation, will be produced in this place. But 
it isnot a natural office of the trunk to furnish the same sensa- 
tions as the branches: we must therefore conclude that the proper- 
ties which are derived from a nervous centre to be distributed to 
the extremities are modified in their course. If the trunk were 
affected by disease, the consequent modification of its function 
might lead to the same phenomena (operating im the same deri- 
vation from the centre) as those which im the condition of health 
are produced by the branches. 

«* The pain after amputation, therefore,, which is supposed to 
proceel from the toes, may be explained in a way which is con- 
sonant with all the facts; indeed the explanation scarcely exceeds 
the facts, which will admit the locality of sensation to exist where 
itis referred. In consequence of the section of the nerve, the cut 
extremity inflames: the matural office of this part of the nerve is mo- 
dified by the disease which has commenced in it; under the infft- 
ence of this disease the function of the extreme branches is assumed, 
the faculty of sensation being present im the cut extremity is thus 
excited, and an effect is produced, which corresponds with the local 
deviation from health.” 


This discussion, being rather curious than useful, we will 
not prosecute farther, but proceed to the article im which the 
relation of nerves with the heart is treated’of. “ The ques- 
tion,’ says Mr. Pring, ‘“‘ which respects this relation has hi- 
therto been, whether the action of the heart is independent of 
the brain? This question has beer variously answered.”’ 
Willis. and his disciples believed the, motion of the heart to 
depend upon the cerebellum, whilst the voluntary muscles were 
influenced by the cerebram. . Haller was Jed by, ins experi- 
ments to deny the heart’s dependence upon the nervous sys- 
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tem, and to infer that it possesses, as well as all other muscles, 
an inherent power of contraction, which he termed irritability, 
or vis insita; that the muscles, termed voluntary, ate called 
into action by the stimulus of volition through the medium of 
the nerves, and that involuntary muscles, such as. the heart 
and intestinal canal, are excited each by its appropriate sti- 
mulus. Bich&t more lately went even so far as to afirm that 
the heart cannot be influenced at all through the nervous 
system; but this is contradicted by the experience: of -every 
one who has felt how much the actions of that organ are dis- 
turbed by various emotions of the mind. M. Le Galleis, one 
of the latest experimentalists, maintains that the heart, though 
mdependent indeed of the brain, is indebted for the whole of 
its rors to the spinal marrow. The publication of this philo- 
sopher has excited Dr. Wilson Philip, of Worcester, tc pursue 
the same train of investigation, the result of which is published 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the present year. By 
many well-contrived experiments he has been led to adopta 
modification of Haller’s doctrine, not liable to the objections 
to which the original is exposed, and has been enabled to recon- 
cile several anomalous facts. which were previously unintelli- 
gible. We can do no more than transcribe the conclusions 
which Dr. Philip has formed from his experiments, recom- 
mending the perusal of his paper to such as feel an interest in 
the enquiry. ‘These conelusions are ; 


** 1. That the muscles of involuntary motion obey the samé 
laws with those of voluntary motion. 

** 2. That the apparent difference in the nature of these mus- 
cles arises from their being under the influence of stimuli. 

“« 3. That they are both capable of being stimulated through 
the nervous system. 

‘“« 4. That the power of both is independent of the nervous 
system. 

« 5. That what is called the Nervous System consists of two 
parts, whose existence is not immedi tely dependent on each 
other; the one performing the sensorial functions, the other con- 
veying impressions to and from the sensorium, and without 
bestowing any power on the muscular system, acting as a sti- 
mulus to it. 

‘* 6, That there is, therefore, in the most perfect animals, a 
combination of three distinct vital powers, not immediately de- 
pending on each other: one of the muscular system ; one of the 
nervous system, properly so called; and one of the sensorial 
system. 

‘* 7. That the muscular system, though independent of the 
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heryous system, is so influenced by it, that the power of the 
former may even be destroye | through the nervous system. 

** 8, That both the muscular and the nervous systems, though 
independent of the sensorial system, are so influenced by it that 
they may be destroyed through it. 

“9. That although, in the less perfect animals, we find the 
muscular life existing alone, and the muscular and nervous exist~ 
ing without the sensorial life, in the more perfect animals they 
are so connected that none can exist long w:thout the others. 

** 10. That nutrition, circulation, and respiration, are the 
means by which they are so connected.” 


Mr. Pring has not expressed any decided opinion on tlie 
subject, but seems to have a leaning towards that which 
ascribes to the brain a Jarge share in producing the action of 
the heart. Had he seen Dr. Philip’s paper, it is probable that 
he would have coincided with him. He has added nothing to 
the stock of facts relating to this subject, and this part of his 
essay is almost entirely speculative. 

In the next article,—* Relation of Nerves with the Arteries,” 
—=it is shown that neither the action of the arteries of a limb, 
nor the processes of secretion and nutrition, are dependent 
upon the medulla spinalis, since the arteries in the fore leg of 
an animal continue to pulsate, and the limb is duly nourished, 
after a division of the axillary plexus of nerves. ‘The question, 
whether the arteries possess a power of action independent of 
the heart,—which is generally admitted as a fact,—is likewise 
argued at some length; and, finally, the author offers some 
observations on the subject of inflammation, which we pass 
over. 

The following case seems worthy of notice, as illustrative of 
the effects of blood-letting in some diseases where the pulse is 
slow and labouring. 


“ A woman flooded after delivery almost to death: the pla- 
centa, which adhered very firmly to the uterine parietes, twas 
extracted; and there was scarcely a sensible testimony of the 
continuance of life. The action of the heart was perceptible, but 
more than a quarter of an hour elapsed before the pulse could he 
distinctly felt at the wrist. Vomiting supervened upon the exhj- 
bition of adose of laudanum, which was followed by the contrac- 
tion of the utérus, and then the flooding ceased. The woman 
lay about half an hour with scarce any signs of life. The pulse 
during this time was rising in fullness, and in frequency ; and at 
the end of the half hour the pulsations, which were just suffi- 
ciently distinct to admit of being numbered, were about 50 ina 
minute. 

* The woman was‘ got into bed; she recovered rapidly; and 
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in two hours her pulse rose to upwards of 90: it continued after- 
wards within the range of from 90 to 110; an! in twelve hours 
from the cessation of the hemorrhage it presented the sensatiog 
of a plethora, which could not be exceeded. This circumstance 
(which is not an uncommon one) arose from the disproportion 
which was occasioned between the blood as a resisting, and the 
circulating organs, as an active power.” 


On the subject of Tic Douloureux, after discussing the pro- 
bable nature ef the affection, the author enumerates the various 
means that have been tried for its relief, and pronounces all to 
be ineffectual, except division of the affected nerve. | But since 
even this remedy is on many occasions merely temporary, in 
consequence of re-union of the nerve, he was induced to make 
some experiments on rabbits, for the sake of ascertaining 
whether, by means of ligature, nerves might not be so divided 
as to prevent the possibility of re-union: the pain and irrita- 
tion, however, attending the application of a ligature seems to 
present an insuperable objection to this mode of proceeding. 
if the object can in any way be attained by tying the nerve, 
so that at the same time the inconveniences be avoided, it is 
probable that it might be effected by first dividing the nerve 
with a knife, and then including the lower portion in a ligature; 
which method Mr. Pring does not appear to have tried with this 


7 ha 


intention, though he performed the experiment on another 
occasion, with a view to discover whether the lower portion of 
a divided nerve was susceptible of inflammation. In that in- 
stance there was no visible sign of inflammation after the liga- 
ture had been applied fifteen hours. 


“« The inferior portion of a divided nerve,” says the author, 
will not inflame under the action of a ligature, than which I 
know of no more powerful cause of inflammation. Notwith- 
standing this incapacity to inflame under these circumstances, I 
have found a destruction of half an inch of a nerve to take place 
in the inferior portion on which a ligature had been applied, al- 
though the nerve was divided previous to its application.” 


ce 


And again: 

** An injury of a lower portion of a nerve may lead to a thick- 
ening of its structure, and determine the formation of matter at 
a remote point, and confer all the accompaniments of inflimma- 
tion, as redness, heat, pain, &e, upon the integument which is 
occupied by the abscess.” 

An experiment is related (p. 137, et seq.) from which it 
appears that sphacelation of the integumeuts covering. the 
lower portion of a limb, sometimes follows a severe: inyury 
inflicted ou its nerves. One of the axillary nerves was tightl 
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tied with @ ligature composed of three threads; three others 
were included within one ligature composed of two threads 5 
and a fifth was: tieh with a single thread: two smaller nerves 
were suffered to remain untouched. The tying of the ligatures 
produced cousiderable pain, which appeared to be only mo- 
mentary, and the leg was immediately rendered motionless and 
insensible. About the fifth day the skin covering the -foot 
sloughed off, and the same process was gradually extended to 
within two inches of the situation of the ligatures. 

In the course of his experiments the author found that a 
ligature applied on the sciatie nerve of rabbits, at any distance 
not greater than an inch from the vertebre, occasioned death 
ina few-hours. ‘ The animals for a short time appeared per- 
fectly at ease, and. fed, &c. as usual ; on a sudden they became 
convulsed, and immediately died.’”’ Though the nerve had, in 
every instance, become inflamed, as far as its connection with 
the. medulla spinalis, yet there is reason to think with Mr. 
Pring, that the fatal event cannot be attributed to this cireum=- 
stance,—since inflammation of the medulla spinalis has been 
shown not to be incompatible with life,—but that it was rather 
owing to a general affection of the nervous system, in conse- 
quence of irritation. Inflammation of the nerves was never 
found to extend further than an inch and a half, rarely more 
than an inch, from the point of injury. When a surgeon, 
therefore, divides a nerve, for the relief of symptoms arismg 
from inflammation, caused by puncture or otherwise, his inci- 
sion should be made at this distance, at the least, above the 
seat of the disease. 

The diseases treated of in the second section are, Tic Dou- 
loureux, which has already been slightly noticed, and Tumors 
of the Nerves, two cases of which are related as oceurring in 
the arm. In the first, the tumor could not be traced to any 
accident, and the diseased portion of the nerve (the median) 
was cut out to the extent of three inches, with such success, 
that at the end of six months the powers of the arm were se 
far restored that the patient sutfered little or no intonvenience 
in the use of it. In the second, which occurred in Haslar 
Hospital, the disease was owing to a wound from a musket- 
ball: the surgeons, believing there was no other way of reliev- 
ing the patient, amputated his arm. 

A tumor in the vicinity of a sound nerve, and pressing upon 
it, may produce symptoins resembling those which would arise 
from disease of the nerve itself: the cases may be distinguished 
by attending to the effects of position; for if the tumor be 
pushed aside, and pressure may then be made upom it without 
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exciting the painful sensations experienced in its -ordinary si- 
tuation, we may be assured that the disease is not in the nerve. 

The third seetion contains the author’s experiments and-re- 
marks on inflammation of nerves, with some judicious tefiec-. 
tions on the subject of Tetanus; and the volume closes-with a 
summary of his opinions relative to life: we shall make a few 
selections from the article on Tetanus.. Three cases, of the 
disease are related; two of which were examples of complete 
tetanus, arising from a superficial wound in the, extremities, 
and: in both instances terminating fatally... The other; was a 
case of trismus, occasioned by cold. ' 


_“© A woman, who had been standing in the stréet abotit an 
hour in an intensely cold day, (in the winter of 1813-14) was 
seized on a sudden with a torpor and incapacity of the whole 
body: she was perfectly sensible, but she was unable either to 
move or to speak. She was taken into a house, and made warm 
by a fire; and in about an hour the motions of the limbs were 
restored. 

* At this time J saw her, and found the jaw so closely locked 
that it appeared impossible to introduce a sixpence between her 
teeth. 1 directed the face and neck to be rubbed with a stimu- 
lating embrocation, and that an injection should be administered. 


The pulse was quite natural.”* 


After two hours a cathartic medicine was forced down, and 
the injections ordered to be repeated every three or four hours, 
On the following morning the patient was in the same state ; 


the cathartic was repeated. 


*« This operated in about two hours afterwards, and produced 
very copious discharges from the bowels. In less than an hour 
after the first effect of the cathartics, she was able to open her 
mouth, and to talk intelligibly ; though, before this effect, not the 
slightest abatement of the spasm had taken place. A little’ stiff- 
ness remained about the neck, which gradually left her.” 


The purgative plan of treatment was adopted in this instance, 
in consequence of a constipated state of the bowels previously 
existing, which, it was supposed, might have induced the pre- 
disposition to this form of disease: the result seems to justify 
such a conclusion. Tetanus is most frequently produced by 





* Dr. Parry makes the following important remark on the pulse in tetanus: 
«Ff, iv an adult, the pulse, by the fourth or fifth day, does not reach 100, or 
perhaps. 110 beats im a minute, I believe the patient almost always recovers. 
if, on the other band, the pulse on the first day is 120, or more, in a minute, 
few instances will, I apprehend, be found ia which We will not die.”—Cases of 


Tetanus aud Katjes Contagiosa, p. 16. ' 
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wounds, ‘but ‘fRhere tust also be a pre-disposition to the dis- 
ease, ‘*for injuries of the same kind, or of 

g in othets, or in the same subject, aaa a at otfier 
times followed by the same effects.” How far this pre-dispo- 
prem may’ be ndent on disorder of the abdominal viscera, 

a question which cannot be determined in the present’ state 
of our kitowledge; several facts are certainly favourable’ to the 
supposition of an intimate relation between the state of these 
viscera and that of the muscular system. Assuming some 
change in the nerves to be the existing cause of tetanus, the 
author next examines the nature of this change. 


*« That tetanus is not produced by inflammation of a nerve, and 


is not even connected with it, appears from the following circume- 
stances : 


** Ist. It has been shown that inflammation of a nerve does not 
of itself produce specific effects, which are displayed in the phe- 
nomena of convulsive affections. 

** 24. That tetanus sometimes supervenes upon wounds in 
which there is neither pain nor irritation ; nay, even upon wounds 
which have healed, and the cicatrices of which are in no de 
painful. This test has been regarded a8 a sufficient proof of the 
absence of inflammation of a nerve under that article. 

“ 3d. The nerves of tetanic patients have been examined after 
death, from the place of injury to their central termination, and 
no inflammation has been observable in any part of their course. 


We must, therefore, reject the supposition of an inflamed nerve 
as the cause of tetanus.” 


The change which a nerve does undergo on these occasions 
is supposed to consist in a modification of its properties, not 
easy to be designated :—the influence of the local condition of 
the nerve is first upon its centre, and the subsequent effects are 
produced by the peculiar condition of the centre, which takes 
place in consequence of the operation of the local cause. This 
is inferred from the fact, that the muscles to which the injured 
nerve is distributed, may be among the last to be affected with 
the tetanic spasm. Lastly, reasons are given for believing that 
the affection of the nervous centre is maintained by the local 
derangement, and would cease if the communication were in- 
tercepted: but it is allowed that the disease of the nerve may 
progressively extend so far as to leave no room for interposi- 
tion. 

From these premises'are deduced the following indications 
of cure: “ Ist. To subvert the action of the cause which 
maintains the predisposition. 2d. To prevent the influence of 
the conjoined agency upon the central terminations/of nerves.’” 

Crit. Rev. Vor, II, October, 1815. 3D 
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The modes of attempting to fulfil these indications will readily 
suggest themselves to the intelligent reader. 

From the sketch now presented it will be seen that Mr. 
Pring ‘is of an inquisitive turn of mind, eager to find out the 
hidden things of nature, and to expose the very springs and 
prineiples that actuate our earthly frame. It is evident that he 
is fond of ratiocination, and yet not deficient in talent for expe- 
rimental investigation.. To those who are fond of the display 
of ingenuity, we can promise that this volume will afford them 
ample. food .for speculation, To the author we recommend 
perseverance in a eareer which cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to himself, whatever may be the lot of the public. —_. 





co __ 





Arr. VI —Lives of Caius Asinius Pollio, Marcus Terentius Varro, 
and Cneins Cornelius Gallus; with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
Rev. Evwarp Berwick. 8vo, Pp. 178. Triphook. 1815. 


(Concluded from p. 155.) 


Tw our former Reviews of this interesting volume we have de- 


scribed Caius Asinius Pollio to have been the most accom- 
plished scholar of the Augustan age; and Marcus Terentius 
Varro, his intimate friend, to have been the most learned 
of the Romans. The object of our present biography also 
illustrated the days of Augustus. He was a celebrated war- 
rior, as well as poet, and raised to high honours by his master; 
but, if we may believe the writings of Dio Cassius, when the 
state policy of Augustus made Egypt a forbidden ground, on 
which neither the senators nor the Roman knights could 
presume to tread, without the express permission of the Prince, 
Augustus conferred this confidential government on Cornelius 
Gallus; the latter, however, on his exaltation, was so forget- 
ful of himself, as. to fail in respect to the Emperor: and he 
moreover became so arrogaut as to cause statues of himself to 
be erected throughout Egypt, and procured all his former mi- 
litary exploits to be engraven on_ the pyramids—the result of 
suchcenduct we shajl hereafter detail, 

Mr,,Berwick’s, work is highly creditable to him asa classic 
researghes. It ig,extremely dificult to aim at describing the lives 
of persons of whom history has not preserved any regular tissue, 
kt. is from, fragmeuts, therefore, collected by variety of reading 
and, studious, ingyity, that Mr. Berwick, is at all enabled to tell, 
us, that @neius Cornelius ‘Gallus was supposed to have been 
born about’the Year of Rome 687—that. he became the friend 
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of Polio, and of Meceenas, and that he is supped to have in- 
troduced Virgil to the latter. 

Cornelius Gallus—according to Mr. Berwick wat known 
to’ Augustus at a time when the Emperor stood in need of them 
who could assist him by their counsel, serve him, by, their ac- 
tions, and reconcile the disaffected by theig genius and.talents. 

Blaithwell, speaking of Gallus and Meceenas,. observes, that 
those two young men added politeness and, literature to, capaci- 
ties which fitted them to shine either.in.@ civil ormilitary cha- 
racter; and we learn from Suetonias, that.:Gallus:. was em . 
ployed by Augustus in the war against Antony and Cleopatra, 
in which he gave signal proofs of military skill and prudence. 

In support of this assertion, Mr Berwiék tells us, it is proba- 
ble that Gallus served in the battle of Actium; as we find him 
in the following year (724), according'to the account of Dio 
Cassius, at the head of an’ army mare inst Antony and 
to take possession of Peritonium, the wes terk’ ate’ of Egypt 
while Augustus was makiig himself mastet6 Penutine on tlie 
eastern barrier. 


 Asthe soldiers commanded by Gallus had formerly served 
under Antony, no doubt was entertained by their old general, 
but that he would be able to’ regain ‘their affections by fair . and 
conciliatory language; or, if that proved tmsuccessful, ‘that he 
would be able to compe! them to unconditional subrnission, pro- 
vided he earried with him’ a sufficient foree.~ Antony advanced to 
the walls to speak to the soldiers; when Gallus ordered all his 
trumpets ‘to sound to prevent even a word heing-heard ; and, 
during this interval of suspended action, he —_ a sudden seally, 
in whichséme of Antony's men were killed: 
a2 Gallus i is saidj'to have made use of a onmennomete 
Antony's navy. During the night he caused chains to be stretehed 
ander the water, in the mouth of the harbour, at the time when-the 
guard which was kept up was slight and inconsiderable. An- 
pit ot confident in their security, baldly rode into ‘port; on 

be ie mp by means of cértajn machines tightened ‘the cha 
eonfiried atid: eripiplied the stitps; that th werettheP aul? 
or burnt. 

“ Augustus atthe samétime made bid entrance into oe 
Pelusium, which he soon reduced tol'subbmission: As as/he 
became complete master of thecotintry, hé turned his whol 
towards giving ita new, constitution, and a few codelof laws:!> Ite 
population—its righes—its abundans fertility-+edded to the natu- 
ral fickleness of ‘the inhabitants—all conspired to make his new 
conquest & subject of much uneasiness to him: To prevent ony 
inconveniency arising fromthe aforesaid cireumstances, Augustus 
would not suffer at Atexumdria either senate: ar puidionponsit, 92 
there was iPevery gtdu¥ towit of the ‘empire. He thade- them 
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subject to a Prefect, who possessed all the authority of a (Viceroy; 
having under his command three legions, and, some other bodies 
of troops less Considerable, distributed in different, parts, of the 
kingdom. For this Prefect he neither chose a magistrate, nor a 
senator, Buta man of humble birth, without adherents, and who 
owed his whole fortune to him. The person he first invested with 
this Prefecture wos Cofnelits Gallus, who joined to the talents 0. 
conciliation the most approved fidelity, as he thought, whose at- 
tachment atnd:tapacity We had tried, and who had coritributed so 
materially to his kate’ conquést; and who besides from his military 
servic es: merited ‘this mark of distinction; his humble birth and 
rank {being but that of a Roman Knight) having banished from 
the mind of Augustus all apprehensions of his ever making an im- 
pfoper use of his power,” 


Tacitus tells us, it was a maxim of state policy with Augus- 
tus, to consider Egypt a sanctum sanctorum, of which he.exclu- 
sively held the key... This was a wise precaution. The master. 
of Alexandria, with the strong holds which, by sea and land 
were the avenues of the whole province, might, with a small 
force, make head against the power of Rome ; and, by blocking 
up that plentiful corn country, reduce all Italy to famine.._.,, 

This was the moment when, forgetful of his duty to his,so-" 
vereign, and his gratitude, to his benefactor, Gallus. became 
the author of his own, ruin,,,, While Gallus acted under the im~ 
mediate eye of Augustus, he gave signal proofs of his talents, 
and of his attachment to his prince. » He maintained the rigour 
of the laws—protected ‘the arts and sciences—and encouraged 
commierce. . i | , 

Ammianas Marcellinus' ‘tells‘us, that this first Prefect of 
Egypt; after plundering the renowned city of Thebes, and ‘strips 
ping it of its principal ornaments, was, on his return to Rome, 

judicially accused of this conduct, and that fearing the nobility, 
untd whom the se gh committed the business to beenquired 
into and examined, and who were themselves highly offended 
and. ipeen ed.against him,, he: fell. upon his:sword, and killed. 
imseit. 26 

To the aforesaid instances of gross misconduct on the part 
of Gallus; it/is added; veontindes Mr Berwick, that at length, 
to fillmp the measure of his-offences, he conspired against his 
benefactor. Blaithwell, who-:enters fally itite this subject, con-' 
tettds, that such* charge stands urisuppérted By dny vestiges ot 

feat OF vets jay? Race 3: » ee 





* Af infamous informer, savs Jephson, accused Gallus of beingengaged in a 
sort of conspiracy. against.the a pee pir and servile senators 
taking cognizance, sen him to banishment and confiscation. - 
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histori¢dl evidence. The story he thinks, is built om fiction, and 
had no other foundation than that of great imprudence afising 
ftom excessive vanity and wine. ‘“Indiscretion, over his bottle,”” 
coitinues Blaittivell, “ seems to have been tie leepest guilt. 
atid Ovid ds Well. as Dio, ascribes all the.errors, of, toa 
tbo greaf licentiousness of conversation in his ewps.? t+. 


a “ Non fuit opprobrio celebrasse Lycorida, Gallo arti 
vathen Sed linguam nimio non tenuisse mero.” ) o) pict) ies 
Ovid de Trish. 


Madazie de Villedieu, in her account of the Aug gustan Age, 
aseribes alt Gallus’s misfortunes to love. She. sate be found. 
Lycoris cultivating philosophy in a delicious island in 
Nile. And Gallus writes thus to Virgik—, inn oe! 


‘ t) ? a | 
«« L'amour, mon cher Virgile, est le foible des plus grands hommes, 
seul il a causé mon crime, cest aussi de lui seul, que J espoire, mon 


‘ rhe at 


‘This is in the true style of a French female politician. ss 


«In consequence of Gallus’s misconduct he was recalled, aud 
Petronius appointed to his place. As soon’ as’ he feturned: to 
Rome, one Bieus (or as others say, Valerius) Larges, who had 
been numbered among his most intimate‘friends, became his ac- 
cuser;, and, for the erimes of which: he was arraigned; Augustut 
forbade him the court, and banished him from alt the provinces of © 
hig department. After this previpitate order of the prince,’ Galltis' 
was forsaken by all his friends, and accusations multiplied from 
every quarter, .Then the matter was.laid before the senate, who, 
after a hearing of all that could be urged against him, comdemned 
him'to banishment, with a forfeiture of his whole, estate. \ Gallus 
was $0 ‘mich affected by the severity of this sentence, hat, he* 
killed himsetf in thé Year of Roine’’727, though th ollowing 
year isthe otie wWhith'is’ assigned th the event by Dio. 

‘* Augustus, it is said, lamented his death, and mer a 


he‘alone had not the Jiberty to be’ angry with his’ fridnds, just so. 
far. as he hada mind.” rae 
anil Dios’ [ray ii @2 


This. anecdote: is)confirmed by Suetonius, who tells us; that 
when Augustus Jearned that the yotes.of the Senate had driven — 
Gallus fo lay violent hands upon himself, he coolly commended 
their attachment, but at,the same time shed tears, and lamented 
his friend’s fate in these words. _§* How unhappyam I, that] 
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_ % Rasebius says: Cornelius Gallus killed hitnself with hid 6a ‘TNand;"in ‘he 
40th year of bis age: mS ~ eter GA tae oe 
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cannot be permitted ito be angry with my friends to such @ des 
gree as | think proper.”’ 


** Fontanini enférs into a long dissertation on. the subject of 
Gallus’sbehaviowr in Egypt, and thinks him not entirely innocent 
of the charges’ alledged against him. Of whatever offence Gallus 
was guilty, Casar never pardoned it, if we are to give credit to the 
story which is told of his requesting Virgil to expunge the eulogy 
on him in the end of the 4th Georgic. The story of Aristeus and 
the Bees was substituted in its place, which, though beautiful, 
makes no amends for the loss sustained in being deprived of our 
hero’s character. 

** Gallus lived at_ the same time with Virgil, and is supposed 
tohave been three or four years younger than the poet, who in- 
troduces him to’ our acquaifitance in his 6th Ec logue in a way 
which considerably excites our curiosity. Virgil is describing 
the evil effects of irregular passion; w hich, after having done, he 
then notices the happy condition of a wise man, who devotes, his 
whole lifetinre to: the peaceful studies of polite literature, and, 
under this character, takes occasion to pay a most elegant compli¢ 
ment to his; poetical friend Gallus. He represents him as being 
introduced by one of the muses to the presence of Apollo; when 
the whole assembly rises up todo him honour, and Linus presents 
hini with theopipe which of old belonged to Hesiod." 


The Grynean Grove, situate near Clazomene a city.of Asia, 
is famed as sacred to the worship of Apollo... This Grove was 
made the subject of a poem by Gallus, in which he imitated the 
style of Hesiod. Hence, we may presume, the above compli 
ment was, paid to him by Virgil. 

> Blaithwell says, that the suicide of Gallus is a blot on the 
life of Augustus sitnilar to that of Alexander who killed hig 
friend Catisthenés.”” He adds that Gallus was. a ai of great 
spirit, but uhappy both in love and friendship, excepting, the 
ouncow whigh 1e gave to, Virgil, who, hag repaid im, with 


nortan 
bie eaieecion of meo Gallo, used by Vingil, is a proof of 
their strict friendship—and that of Neget quis .carminaGallo ? 
is a further proof of the estimation in which Virgil held him. 
Ovid mentions Lycoris 2s the subject of Galltis’s poenis. 
“Gallus from Ekist*td West shall spreid his name,” pon 
‘And fair Lyeor*s shtire her poet's fanit™ ith 


And Martial, enumerating the poets ‘who owed their genius 
to love, ascribes'to Lycoris the poctry of Gallus. 
~——er-The writiigs of Gallus are now all unfortunately lost, for 


uch as go under his, name ase considered by the most candid 
judges to be spurious.” 
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*Mr:» Berwick pursues a pleasing variety of extracts, particu- 
larly from Virgil, to shew as much as_ possible the character of 
Gallus in his retirement. He soothes love by illusions; till at 
length, finding all the amusements to which he had recourse 
were unequal to root out his passion, he exclaims—~ 


*€ Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori. 

*« To conclude—though not a vestige of Gallus’s writings re- 
main, his name is still celebrated. The praises bestowed on 
him by his cotemporaries have survived, aud made _ posterity, at 
the distance of near two thousand years, anxious to hear his story. 
In vain did Augustus endeavour to suppress his fame: in vain 
did imperial resentment strive to obstruct his reputation as a poet> 
his name as a poet still lives, though his works, which gave cele- 
brity to that name, are lost. So true it is, that superiority of 
genius is alone that which secures immortality to the possessor.” 


In takin: leave of Mr. Berwick, we feel it a justice due to 
his undertaking to remark, that legitimate narrative cannot be 
expected from fragments so various as those to which he has 
been compelled to have recourse. We repeat, that Mr. Berwick 
evidently displays much reading and labour throughout. this 
work, but it will be seen, from the occasional extracts we have 
given, that Mr. Berwick is by no means an elegant writer. We 
have, nowithstanding, derived much pleasure from the perusal 
of his biography, and shall be glad to renew our acquaintance 
With his literary pursuits. R. 














Art. VII—The Peasant of Lucern. A Melo-Drama, in three Actsi 
By Georce Soane, A.B. Pp. 69. Chapple. 1815. 


Ly common with all disappointed bards, this dramatist vents 
his bitter plaints against the managers of our metropolitan 
theatres. In his preface to the work before us, he observes, 
that 


« The difficulty of obtaining access to the stage is one of the 
principal reasons which led to the publication of the following 
drama. ‘They only who have written for the theatre, and been 
subject to the desphtism of theatrical monarchs, can form any 
adequate idea of an author's miseries. He toils in poverty, to be 
rewarded by neglect and insult; he sows that others may reap ; 
for the insulting despot, who refuses his piece with scorn, toor 
frequently purloins, for his private advantage, the most material 
incidents of his drama, Such, in part at least, has been my 
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cause. ‘“T have written; found -my piece not only aétepted, but 
accepted with enthusiasm—three months rolled away, and the 
same drama was returned upon my hands. So much fer the ho- 
ne and integrity of Messrs. Harris, Fawcet, Farley, and Rey- 
nolds. . 

“ Another, and no less material reason for making this appeal to 
the public, is the hope of trifling emolument from thts work. If 
the hope fail, it is but adding one more. page to my story of 
poverty, disappointment, imprisonment, and neglect. I have felt 
all, and doubt sf much more can be added. I have‘fouhd thatno tie 
of relationship is sacred, I have found that.a son or brother may 
rot in a jail, and solicit aid in a state of anguish that borders upon 
madness, and yet may coldly be repulsed. But the ear of wealth, 
even in a father, is deaf; and though I might, perchance, hear 
the sound of their chariots as they rolled by the prison walls, they 
could not catch the voice of complaint that was breathed from 
within.” 

Our author, in the work before us, sufficiently evincés a 
classical education; yet, like most men of learning, he equally 
exhibits a want of knowledge of the world, in having relied 
upon the wisdom and integrity of such a GROUP OF CENSORS aS 
sit in judgment on dramatic authorship at Covent Garden 
Theatre. ‘The study of mankind is not comprised in the cata- 
logue of scientific or classical pursuits ;—hence the collegian as 
sent into the world without being fortified against the chicanery 
of his fellow men. It may, however, be some solace to. Mr. 
| Soane to be told, that almost every author, unaided by the mandate 
of a great man, or the recommendation of a protected woman, 
is his companion in calamity. Powerful friends must be obliged, 
and their most favoured wanton gratified. A friend of ours, a 
very few years ago, presetited a comedy from the pen of one 
of the most successful dramatists of the age, to the Managers 
of Drury Lane; Sheridan was then supreme arbiter at that 
theatre. The writer, having fixed his residence in a distant 
country, and pursuing an avocation which did not well assimi- 
late with the stage, declined putting his. name to his work ;~it 
therefore was committed, afriendless bantling, to the judgment 
of Sheridamand his .coadjutors. After three months’ deten- 
tion, and at least three and thirty applications for an answer, 
it was returned, with the usual sentence, ** much obliged fora 
preference—read—(some of the leaves were purposely attached 
together to ascertain the quanttn of réading; and they had'no 
been cut open) but sorry, &c. &c.”” . 

.»-Now tothe exantination of the play before us. 
o> dae scene is laid on the banks of the beautiful lake of 
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rg “Bernstoff, the brother of Herman, — of ear on: 
8 sovereign of a small principality, ha seduced 
sister of Carlsheint, a German officer and who ied with grief, 
determines to murder the brother. For this horrid ert aral 
suborns Grim, his confidential servant, to perpetrate the 4 
and the following scene passes between them. 


ee -© The Interior of a Cottage. 

« Bernstoff enters, disguised as a Peasant, followed by Grim, 
* “Grim. —'Tis & brave night for such adeed! but, faith, 
The reasons of the act go far beyond me. | | 
* “¢ Bernstof—Is it so strange that man should hate his fellow? 
And hating should destrby him ? — 

“« Grim.—No, troth ; 
That's natural enough—but yet ‘tis strange, 
To hate, unknowing him you hate. And then 
The means are so perplexed with wiles and turns— 
‘Tis as I should thread the mazes of this forest, 
When my need leads to travel through its length: 
I do not like such circumstance. 
«© Bernstoff—Indeed ! 
« Grin. —However, "tis not a point for me to question ; 
I've done as you desired. Blind by your gold, 
The cuide will lose this Carlsheim in the wood : 
No house is near, so hither he must come ; 
Or let the damp earth cradle him. This light 
{Placing a lamp in the window.) 
Will be the beacon of his way—to death! 
“« Bernstoff— Tis as it should be. And now 'tis fit you know 
The full intent of this night’s enterprize ; 
That should aught fall to baffle my design, 
You may the better be prepared to meet it. 
«* Grun.—The time is near. 
“ Bernstoff'—Few words will tell my tale. 
In idle mood, ‘tis how some six months since, 
I saw and lov'd the sister of this Carlsheim : 
She yielded, half unwoo'd, as flowers yield 
To the first blushings of the morning sun, - 
And ope their night-closed blossoms to his brightness. 
Soon weary of the luscious easy prize,.. 
I left the maid to dream of joys gone by. 
Mad with the sting of disappointed hope, 
She took the wisest remedy for grief— 
She died.” 


c 
oe 


The latter speech, evides tly borrowed from Rowe, we cane 
liéentious 


not pass without censure. ‘That poet’wrote’ in more 4i 
times than the present, and, even then, the character of Lo- 
Crit. Rev. Vor. Il. October, 1815. SE 
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thario, in his.Fair Penitent, was, not received without consider- 
able reprobation 5 and.sueceeding critics have treated it as the 
enemy of morality, But Mr. Soane has even gone a step fur- 
ther. He consigns his much injured maid to immediate deaths 
and then pourtrays the foul ravisher assassinating her brother. 
This second victim of thé villain Bernstoff, perchance, meets 
a female, Ellen, in the forest, disguised in the habit of a 
Savoyard, sinking from fatigue ; and. leads her into the cobtage 
where the assassins, Bernstoff and Grim, are concealed. _T 

retended Savoyard suspects the plot, and urges Carlsheimn to 
hight, who treats the caution lightly, and drinks of the poi- 
soned. wine offered by Bernstoff. The Savoyard feigns to 
drink, and is called upon by the now stupifying Carlsheim to 
sing, ere they lay down to rest. 


* SONG. 
«* The moon burns bright, 
And the elves of night, 
Are quaffing the dew-drop rose : 
Tir'd labour sleeps, 
And the hill stream creeps, 
As wearied in sought repose, 


«< The air breathes love, 
Aid the stars above, 

Shine not for the jealous eye ; 
Love’s beacons they, 
To tell when the day, 

With his envious beams are nigh. 


«« Then haste, sweet maid, 
To the myrtle shade, 

Ere morning shall break. in light ; 
Earth knows no bliss, 
Like the stolen kiss 

Of lips that are sealed in night.” 


Carlsheim rewards the, singer with a ring, taken from his. 
finger; and his treacherous pretended host; seeing the opiate 
works, leads him to one chamber, and the Savoyard to another: 
The latter, forboding the murder of her companion, is on the 
watch, and descending, says? 


** Now is the last, the dying pause of hope, ' 


This instant, flight ; yet hold, I had forgot, 
The stranger also has.a life at stake : 

Qh}. ‘twere unworthy of a woman's heart 
To leave him thus, the. gen’rous, the brave ;. 
One speedy efart, and we both are-sav'd.”* 
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At this teoment, the storm without Higifig, Berfistoff, 
throwing over him the Savoyatd’s éloak, goes out to ** sée 


around.’’ She flies to Carlsheim’s. rodin, and iatanyime thy 
murderer returns, muttering, 


.. In the deep pauses of the roaring stortn, 

PH ear can catch no sound of footsteps nigh. 
he very night seems modelled to my purpose, 

And now to see if the Savoyard sleeps, 

If not, he falls a victim to my safety.” 


While the Savoyard is at Carlsheim’s chamber-dook, Betis 
stoff proceeds in search Of her. The Savoyard returns: >< ->2 


«© All is in vain! but that he freely breathes, 
And life’s red colour mantles in his cheeks, ~~ 
I should believe this sleep the sleep of death. 
What's to be done? I dare no thore delay. 
The door is fast, no way of flight retains, 
A light, too, flashes on the stairs! "Tis he= 
Now he descends, and all hope d'es withih thet 
Here is my grave, wa h yet undug its bosont. 
e flings herself down, and Bernstoff descends} 
 Bernstof.—By hich Ae “has escaped! "Yet ho—'twas hot 
Within the scope of possibility. 
He must have fled to Carlsheim, to wake him. 
I must be quick then, for the sleeping herb 
Is brief, as it is potent in effect. 
[He ascends. A struggle is heard, and the report of a pistol.) 
“« Savoyard—The work of blood’s about, Death rings my 
knell! 
Oh! my full heart is bounding to my lips ; 
Red flakes of fire drop swiftly off ms sight, 
As falling rain! In every nerve I 
That I could wrestle with a piatit’s strength. 


“* Re-enter Bernstorr with a bloody dagger. 


‘* Bernstoff_—'Tis done! the life stream gushes from his breast ! 
Still the oy lives, and carries in his life 
No doubtful peril. His blood too must flow, 
Or the death sacrifice, im wanting that, 
Lacks what should give completion to its fullness, 
He must be sought, and quickly too: this arm, —. , ” 
Though the fiesh’d lead may paralize its strength, 
Can yet o’ermatch the vigour of a boy. 


{Turning round, he perceives the Semoyord.. 


Ha! ast thou there? This blow then to thy heart! 


[They strife anetemping 'y foot ad 


“a abn norallile alae: —— 
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“ permed =I heard the tread of footsteps in the wilted 5 -<2 
The bruit above has chailenged the attention 7s. 
Of some night wanderer: to remain were death : 
my arms best strength is withered in the wound. 

flight is barr’'d—this only way is left. 
[He opens a trap-door, and descends into & room bélow, 
unseen by the Savoyard, who. has sunk-into a chaity 


with her head upon the table, but finally escapes from - 
the cottage.)" 


fn order to a further display of the talent of our author, we 
mist introduce another of his characters. Henry,, the son of 
Count Herman, consequently the nephew of the murderer, 
Bernstoff, and the secret lover of Ellen, is also by. chance 
drawn to the guilty cottage. On his approach, he exclaims.: 

‘* Within there! ( He enters.) 

I have made bold, finding the door a-jar; 
To enter, an unasked, intruding guest. 
What, no one here! I must-play the host, 
And greet myself with welcome. Faith, I'm weary, [Sits dowh J 
A year’s short absence makes the forest strange ; 
And this fine owl-light night only serves to na 
The errors of my way. Day’s still far off ; 
The stars yet glow with unabated fires, 
And the pale moon doth linger in her course. 
Eh! what have we here? It looks like wine—nay, 
And it is so too. The good old fairy times 
Are come again on earth. Here's to your health, 
My dainty sprte. Is not that blood that stains 
The whiteness of the hearth? A dogger too! 
And wet with recent gore! I've plunged me 
Souse on the hornet’s nest ; and if they rouse, 
My ears will pay the wandering of my feet. 
However, I'll wing some. Do I not hear 
The soun:! of nearing steps? "Tis so-—and see— 
Three masks are stealing through the wood :— 
They're coming hither! . What is to be done? 
Three against one are hardly fair at odds. 
Is there no cup-board near! no friendly hole! 
Yes, here's a closet. Now the Heav’ns'forfénd° ~ 
They should be married, for they'll seax¢h me ‘ott 
By satural instinct. I have found ito! 6"! 
[He conceals himself in a closet.) 
4) Tas OL A si Autat 
These masks prove to be ‘Grim, and two of his fellows, The 
seene between them, so. necessaty,.in the, composition of a 


Melo-D » on. the subject. h chosen, we, hold it but 
ele he or also.to extzacts: (There,is certainly wit 
a i 
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« Grim=oWell “met, comrades; though- the design which 
tikes you here must cool till night. 

“« Ist Mask.—I haté-deliy; it- is;-imdeed,; thie ‘soul of- nw, Bag: 
our business is opposite to liw, and therefore needs dispatch ; Bo. 
shall our quickness over-run the hangman. 

<< Grim. Wisely arxued:! but you need not fear; for if Justice 
had:not verified ‘the proverb of h-r blindness, you “had long ago 
swung most justily upon the gallows: 

** 1st Mask.—Justice blind, quotha! the world fs wrong in that: 
it is true, she sometimes squints most horribly; but she-is a 
sharp sighted 4s a lynx, and as watchful as a wolf: _her. teeth are -. 


of steel, and she’s as savage as a tygress. 7) 
© Gri —But like most wil | beasts she is to be tare. gM ; 


will subilue the lion, and gold will melt the hard heart of Justice 
till it is as soft asa polypus, and as yielding as a-widow who- 
laughs at a second mourning. 

** Ist Mask.—There’s something in that, ; VES 

*« Grim. —Th-re’s every thing, as you find Time grows lame 
with walking, when she stretches out her long arms to give you a 
sisterly .em!vrace, 

** 1st Mask—Curse on her gabon I felt them once, and - 
they went nigh to strangle me. 

“* Grim —In that she is something like a bearer hes hug is apt 
to be mortal. But I must away. ‘Phere’s: wine on the table, 
and more in the cellar if you need crave it. 

“« 1st Mask.—But the girl tilen—how have you eucesndet there? 
(Ellen, the disguised Savoyard, was apprehendiel for the murder 
of Carlsheim). 

“ Grim.—Admira Jy! She dies.at day-break—so  farewell<till | 
evening - 


[ Grim goes out... They pull off their cloaks and™ 


masks, and sit down to the table.} ¢ 

“© Henry, (from the closet.) My jealous heart misgives me—should 
this be my veloved— the life-spring of my affection 

«© Ond Mask.—Is this.the same girl the Count’s son fell in love” 
with? ‘ 

“« let Mask —The same, 

«« Henry — Horror. 

«© Ist Mask.—She isthe daughter of-a vassal on the Count’s-do- 
main. When the old aman discovered his son's love, he sent him 
off toa regiment EN ONE Ons forsigu: iserviees. the girl fled to” - 
avoid the effects of his resent@nt;, antl therein did more wisely) = 
than in- her wat apynnes oF 

‘« 3rd Mask,—\ th 80., What, inthe. name of folly brought 


her back?°>™ °° >> = 


« 1st Mask She Bid, w Hen\fiestibiied, that she returned from : 


weariness of travel, arid ’ easiial inforniativn had ta 
her the Count’s spger ida smbilel “En that She Was" “Tigh, foe 1k 
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finding his son's passion inflamed instead of softened by absence, 
he had determined to sacrifice his own pride to his son's affection. 

“« Henry.—Gracious powers ! 

** Ist Mask.—What did you say? 

“ @nd Mask.—{i, nothing! But suppose you let us taste as well 
as see the bottle: 

** Ist Mask.—Thy lips are not by half as dry as thy understand- 
ing. It was thy own fault—thoy wert gaping after my story, and 
starved thy belly to feed thine ears. Take it. 

| *% Henry How shall I escape in time to serve her? The hour 
of morning rings in her knell, and these ruffians are fixed here till 
the evening. 

ket #tast.—Did' st speak ? 

* Qnd Mask—Not 1. You talk for all of us. Thy mouth is 
the tower ef Babel, and hath in it a multitude of tongues. 

** Henry —The mask and the cloak—it is a desperate counsel, 
but the occasion will fashion no better. 

| (He draws in the mask and cloak from the 

chair and puts them on.] 

“© Ist. Mask. —That Grim is an avaricious cheating knave—he 
has not sense enough to be true to his own iniquity, he would 
rob robbery, and cut the throat of murder. 

** 2nd Mask.—Ay, he is always ready enough to take the profit, 
but for the danger, marry, he is content to leave that to us. 

** Ist Mask.—He loves gold better than any thing but his safety, 
and he would not be persuaded to hold out his purse in the sun- 
shine, test he should be robbed of it by its shadow. ‘ 

« 2nd Mask.—It was a pity your memory did not serve you to 
tell: him:so when he was here. 

. 3rd Mask:—It is bad policy when thieves disagree.  *T were’ 
better'to weary time with a song, than frighten him away with a 
quarrel. 

“« 2nd Mask.—My will is to the task, an’ your ears are in the 
fever of listening. 

SONG. 
«© Let the soldier wear his wreath, 
Gathered in the ranks of death : 
Let old wisdom’s wrinkled head, 
Feel the laurel round it spread— 
Ours is the life that mocks these toys. 
Ruby wine, whose glowing flood, 
Frolics in the sleepy blood; 
And dearer still the madd'ning bliss 
To suck the sweets of woman's kiss; 
These, these are ours—substantial joys, _ 


Who would toil for empty fame? 
Starve his blood’s heat fora name? 
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- Bora ribbon yield his breath ?> - 

When love has a luscious death 
Of extacy on woman’s breast, 
Let us drain the sparkling bowl, 

_ Zillour blood as warw shall roll! 
Let us kiss (drink) the night away 
When shall beam the sober day 

Then may languid nature rest. 


*€ Qnd Mask.—What are thy wits still in council? come, I will 
be the midwife to deliver thee of thy thoughts—-Thouw was" stilf 
thinking on Grim. 

** Ist Mask—I was—but no matter—every thing has its time. 
The thief of to day may be the hangman to-morrow. 

«© Qnd Mask.—There would be goodly promotion for you. ‘One 
step more, and we shall see you a judge on the bench. 

*€ Ist Mask —Like enough—like enough ! and if hwere, the first. 
act of my authority would be to clear the state barn of such rats 
as you are, 

**« 2nd Mask.—A_ noble judge '—it shall be so—the distance is 
not great; and if you can contrive to slip the gallows, the cap of 
execution will do very well for the cap of judgment. 

** 1st. Mask.—As for Grim, that villain to villainy, that robber 
of — 

{ Henry stands before them’ in the mask and eloak J 

‘Oh, the devil! are you there ? I was only joking; comrade, you" 
know he that listens shall cate no good:report of himself.” 


“Henry, whom they suppose to be Grim, disperses the villains, 
amd-then flies to the protection of Ellen; whom he found 
convicted of the murder of Carlsheim through the machina~ 
tions of Bernstoff, the actual murderer, He is dragging her toy 
the séaffold, when roused by her wrongs and impending ite 


she exclaims to him, 


*¢ It is adeed ofhelf! forbear! forbear ! 
By the dark recollection of that night, 
When the storm how?d, and sack’d up with his breath 
His dying groans— his blood f conjure thee, 
Think on thy soul's dear weal? The burning orb 
That flames upon thisact will Hight a fire 
Within thy heart unquenchabte ! “eternal | 
My blood will cry to Heav’nlike the first shed, 
With voice shall drown the prayer of penitence— ... 
He will not yield.. An orphian’s curses strike thee ; 
Ye vampires of the grave, by conscience raised 
In punishment of blood, foHlow . hi m! ' blast him!” 


The catastrophe isthe rescuing of i inmeeence, and the punish- 
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ment of guilt: >Hucille; whose death had been” eotmterfer, 
with Henry appears at the foot of the seaftold. The miar- 
der is proved upon Bernstoff, who meets’ his just pimish ment. 

There is considerable merit in this pieces and it nay fairly 
challenge all the Melo Drama manufacturers—from T. Dibdin, 
manager and play-wright of Drury Lane, down to humble 
brother Charles, who, by the bye, monopolizés ‘his ‘stages at 
Sadler’s Wells. 
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Ast, VIIL—-Carpe Diem ; or, the True Policy of Europe, at the pre- 
= a Juncture, with regard to France. 8vo. Pp. 44. Stockdale. 
_ 1815. 


"wR final issue of the recent unjust war has, as a natural con- 
sequence, called forth the efforts of ministerial hirelings, to 
advocate the ever laughable and nearly exploded principle of 
the divine right of kings; and to suggest projects for the fur- 
therance of oppression. Amongst other productions of this 
description, ‘‘ Carpe Diem’’ stands forward to insult the under- 
standing by its sophistical and detestable doctrines. 

The writer commences with a sentiment to whieh we shall 
willingly. subscribe. “*The legitimate objects,’’ he observes, 
* of susT war, are indemnity for the past, and security for the 
future.”” Now having made ‘this assertion, which he thougkt 
might be an attractive opening for his pamphlet, and would, 
moreover, bear something of ‘the appearance of arguing upon 
principle; he leaves this isolated setitence to speak for itself, 
and his readers to apply it as they please. He has not the 
effrontery to assert, that the war in which we have been so léf 
eontending was 2 just one’; but as the uniform tenor of i 
opinions will not admit of any other:conclusion, we must pres 
sume it was his intention, thatiwhat he dared not openly - 
vance, should nevertheless be obviously inferred. 
¢ The sentiments promulgated:in the flimsy-pamphlet before 
us consist im representing Napoleon as an. may spe inveighing 
most sillily against the : unsettled: spirit that still displays itself 
a France ; and recommending thie “Allies to: Seize the present 
moment; as propitious to their project \6f humblingthe Frencly 
people, by adopting such’ nieasures- as will restrain them from 
any. future endeavours: fot: indeptadence, ‘either against their 
tyrants at’ home, or the encroaching: ain the confederated 
chiefs. 

We exccrate these diabolical principtes upon two grounds : 
firstly, afi s are. not-supported by justice; and secondly, the 
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policy of Europe imperatively requires the adoptiomof.a line 
conduct diametrically opposed to them. =) ow 5) mort 
_ In order to detect the fallacy of an argument; itis»principally 
necessary to examine its commencement. There generally lies 
the fraud. The-application of this remark to the: pages ander 
Feview is, peculiarly forcible. Upon the:sophisticak appheatt 
ef the two first, lines, which we have beforeex rests: all 
the subsequent matter—reasoning we will not calbité) Ina dis 
cussion of this nature we had expected that some attempt would 
in the course they have had the atrocity to pursue; and a 
writer who should possess the shamelessness co: propagaie prirk 
ciples subversive of public liberty, would offer stroftger 
apology for them than mere putative expediency. But 
whole of this miserable pampleteer’s vulgar trash:is. i 
in the two words, ‘Carpe Diem;’’ and all/the meanmg:we 
can discover in the meagre composition is, that France being 
in the power of the Allies, they should makéa generous use of 
victory by altogether destroying its independenee, lest it should 
ever again attempt a release from the galling yoke of a despotic 
government. , ) 
_We fear there will be no satisfying this gentleman with any 
terms that may be made with French people at this moment: 
the whole nation appearing to labour under the heavy weight of 
his displeasure. He observes thatit:is “so clearly established 
by fact and experience, that while France is in a revolutionary 
state, there can be no security for Europe;’’ that.‘ it-followay 
of course, that, for the attainment of this .ebject, the restorag 
tion of the royal authority in that country is: of indispensable 
necessity. The revolution took its date from the subversion of 
the Gallic throne, and, it ean, be terminated: only by: the ree 
establishment of that throne.. In, no other way can Franee 
cease to be revolutionary: Any other change, would be but.a 
new revolution, and a precussor of further revolutions.’” What 
this -sagacious author ‘observes! respecting France being in & 
revolutionary state,’.we understand simply to signify, that 
the very name of Capet is detested and abhorred by the peoples 
and that the country is ‘nécessarily: unsettled, beeause it is uns 
der the yoke-of @ mas, ‘of the-viges of whose progenitors it was 
the victim for some ¢enturies., What he: means by the latter 
part of the,septence, weate teally at a loss: te discover. Cam 
he mean that the re-establishment of monarchy, would not bes 
new revolution? and that this event is not of all others the 
—_ likely ie precursor of further revolitions???» » 
« But it appears that. the forgingd.of:-& ian Ruler upon’ 
Crir. Rev. Vor. Il. October, +5 3F 
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the French péoplé*is rot in itself sufficient for off” atithor: 
«* He must be mArnTaIneD upon that throne; and this ‘is 2 
task of, perhaps, greater difficulty,’’ he observes, **thaii even 
his restoration.’ Yes! this will be found tather a difficult 
task: half a million of men have been able to dictate a ruler to 
the French people ; but we know not how long the subjects of 
the allied personages will quietly contribute their quota, to 
supply a standing army, from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred thousand men, merely to maintain, on an unstable throne; 
@ family loathed by the entire mass of the people;. and we 
would ask, whether it is not sufficient for the population. of 
Europe, to-keep up standing armies to hold themselves in. sub- 
jection) without displaying in this shameless manner their pro- 
digality in the cause of despotism ? 

~The author seems in a desponding state with the gover 
ment as well as the people. He observes, that 


«* While a strong and vigorous government is so much wanted 
in France, to repress the elements of disorder, which are there in 
such activity, it is but too plain, that every thing conspires to 
stamp its actual government with the character of weakness.” 


Here we can agree with him. But what else can be expected 
from an imbecile person, surrounded by the internal as wellas 
the public and avowed enemies of France; laboring under thie 
hereditary hatred of the people, and busied merely in presér#- 
ing ‘an H rrmne authority, whilst the capital, nay, even° his 
own residence, is outraged and plundered by a host of brafal 
soldiery, panting for revenge, and commanded, in most iti 
stances, by officers not less ferocious than themselves. , 

- Then again he deplores that even the shadow of liberty 
should be held ott to the people; and that the overbearitig 
tyranny of the nobles and the monks has not been introduced 
without hesitation. ; 


. “ The authorities, by which the great functions of government 
were administered, have entirely vanished away ;—an entire new 
combination of power has sprung up in the form of a new con- 
stitution, in which nothing of the antient. monarchy is to be 
found but the throne. ..... The wrecks of the orders of cLekcy 
AND NOBILITY, and of the magistracy, instead of being CAREFULLY 
GATHERED UP, ds PRECIOUS MATERIALS towards the re-construction of 
‘the fabric of Government, are left seatiered-on the strand where they 
were cast Dy the fury of the Revolution.” + 


or ..vu 1102 & Fe d : 
. From the, signal-devotedness displayed by this writer to. the 
cause of monarchical tyranny, and his enthusiastic admiration 
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of aristocratical. corruption and monkish frauds, we rane but, 
think him admirably qualified for the Capetian tyrant of Spain. 
But, most. probably, such a pander of baseness i is already. in 
some congenial employment at home. 

The authar comimences the second division of his. subject 
with some. edifying comments on the right of the. paaple sta 
choose their own government, which he cei to he alto- 
gether illusory.” He says, that if it SA orth if, must 8 
founded in nature. That, 


*« As a natural right it must belong to every person’ caipable of 
exercising it: for natural right can admit of ' no-exclusionom 
account of the distinctions of society. In such eases all persons 
are upon a footing. Individual consent is, therefore, the only 
way in which the right contended for can be exercised. But how 
is individual consent, among a whole people, to be obtained ?, .To 
convene them is impossible ; and, if they could be convened, how 
is order to be maintained in so multitudinous an assembly ? They 
must then be polled. Who shall scrutinize the poll? Who shail 
make the return? Who shall determine the age at which votes 
may be received? Nay, whe shail prescribe or eves: any ex- 
clusion as to age or sex ?’ 


> 


i” 


That these are difficulties growing out of a state of te 

rary disorganization is undoubted: but they do not af all 

the rights of the people, There can be no donbt that there is 
2 point where resistance to the measures of the existing gore 
ment is not only a matter of right, but rendered i 

necessary by the laws of self-defence, It is difficult, 7 Isat 
necessary here, to define the limits of oppression on the one 
hand, and of submissive forbearance on the other, But the 
best writers on government lay it dowa as a fixed prineiple, 
_that when the population of any country shail make a. ‘simulta- 
_heous movement against the government, from a general disin- 
clination longer to submit to its direction, the unalienable right 
exists, altogether to subvert the old government, and create a 
rlew one. Every age is equal to its own exigencies. and it 
‘would be absurd to contend that an institution which foundsits 
claim on the mere impunity of its usurpation, nay, ever a con- 
stitution legitimately established by one generation, may. not 
be changed at the will of the people, et 

« But, it may be asked,” says this man, ** whi, eb does 

governmenit derive its attthority, if not frony the choice of the 
people? Is it by Divine righ? that Kings reign, and Princes-admi- 
nister justice? In order to answer these questions correctly, it is 
pecessary tu distinguish between government, in the @bstrabt, and 
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as actually vested.in particular hands. In. the former! sense it 
certainly originates. in the Divine will. The Great Creator by so 
constituting man that, as a social being, he cannot exist without 

vernment, has most clearly instituted government, itself, which 
& therefore, beyond all doubt, the ordinance of God,” 


It is yather an extraordinary mode of proving the divine tight, 
to state that the Almighty has willed that there should be 
governments ! “ 

The mode adopted by our author, to support the notion of 
divine right, is rather an unfortunate one, as applied fo the 
wretched cause he so lamely attempts to advocate: it being 
equallyto bé applied to Napoleon, or any other sovereign, or 
mdeed to any thing whatsoever, permitted by the Almighty: 
It; ‘in fine, resolves itself into this principle, that ‘* whatever is, 
is” divine. . 

The author next animadverts on the right of succession, 
Having just shewn, although he intended to defend them, that 
the words divine right are empty terms, meaning nothing as 
applied to kingly power, he cannot let the opportunity escapé 
him of blundering upon the delicate question of title by descent. 
People often receive greater injury from the officious inter- 
ference of an indiscreet friend, than the open attacks of ati 
avowed foe. Sich is the case with this injudicious writer, who 
in his attempts to support the title of the Capets, and that Of 
the rest of their fraternity, shews, by the principle he Tays 
down, that they ate all founded on usurpation. He observes; 
that 


..*€ The laws which regulate the succession to the sovereignty 
are fundamental. They are of the essence of a political constitu: 
tion, They furnish the only basis of legitimate title; and every 
assumption of the supreme power, except in conformity to such 
laws, is an usurpation.” 


_ Really, if the gentlemen who write in favor of government 
continue to argue after this fashion, we shall shortly expect to 
see the King of Sardinia enter his claim to the throne of Eng- 
land. Might it not, at leasty be desirable that the writer should 
point out one principality in Europe that can stand the test of 
the principle he has laid down? ©) ) eouc ve ¥ 

.\The sentiment above noticed, on: the law of succession, 
forms the-conclusion of the second division of this Quixotic 
disquisition, >:We shall consequently take leave of the writer’s 
abstract notions of government, however edifying our readers 


may deem them. | 

















- Phis formidable anthor next eriters iifo aan 

tions rélativé tothe course AE would pursue ean th “7 
ititiof’ “We really cannot, however, discover one solitary idea 
in ‘his:mighty plan that has not been daily harped upon in thé 
papers devoted to ministers. All his iagpetions are the mere 
obvious ideas that would offer themselves to any.one advocating 
the cause of injustice and tyranny. Nay, they even appear to 
have been i upon already by the confederates in the base 
conditions they have imposed on France. 

This low pamphlet concludes with an exhortation to- the 
confederates, to compel the cession of those fortresses that-have 
been erected for the defence of France against. external jinvas 
sion. ‘Submission to this demand,’’ it is observedy ‘ is‘alk 
that is now required of that country; and for. her.to refuse such 
submission would be to claim a right of general disturbance ang 
molestation.” The bare utterance of .such.a. sentiment is 
truly degrading; but the acting upon it is the consummation of 
infamy. And yet this has been done;, done too by those very 
men who were so loud in declaring that.their.enmity was solely 
directed against Napoleon!! It is-too.ebvious.'to need the 
slightest comment. But we cannot-refraiz from offering a ot 
observations on its infatuated impolicy. 

It has everbeen the grand object with all European governs 
ments to preserve what is termed the balance of power, and te 
maintain a mutual equipoise against the aggressive encroach* 
ments of ambition. This plan, hitherto so. systematically pur 
sued, appears, from the recent apprehension of republicanism 
to have been entirely lost sight of. To illustrate the truth of 
this remark, it will be necessary to turn our attention ‘to the 
stiécessful aggressions and formidable powerof Russia. " 

This extensive empire, comprising an extent of territory 
equal to the aggregate of the Pitopeki states, continued in a 
state of contemptible obscurity, distinguished only by its bar- 
barity, until the reign of Peter the Savage, who, about a century 
back, laid the foundation of its subsequent conquests by thé 
knowledge he acquired in visiting other countries most:celiee 
brated for the cultivation of the arts. 

At that period the population was estimated at fourteen wih 
lions; it is now supposed to exceed fifty; ‘and althoughcthis’ 
may not be considered:a very rapid’ imcrease,-it must be récol- 
lected that, as the progress of eiviization shalb inmperce 
unfold itself, the — wild reste im @ more geometrical 
proportion. 1206 

The quality of the respective Aeaneuta who ‘hanes eines: 
maintained despotic sway in Russia has been uniformly consis- 
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tent, from their unrefined and brutal qualities, until thereign of 
Alexander; whose conduct is more politic, exhibiting a con* 
siderable portion of conciliation and gentleness, which are too 
frequently a cloak for craft and design. : 

The introduction of European luxury amongst the barba~ 
fians of Muscovy was attended by its concomitants—rapatity 
and injustice: from this period a thirst for plunder, aceompas 
nied by a restless spirit of aggression, appears to have characs 
terized all the measures of this savage nation. The policy of 
the government has been to acquire the art of war, hy a state 
of continued hostility with the various states bordering on its 
extensive frontiers. Poland, Sweden, Turkey, and Persia, 
have ail by turns been the objects of Russian ambition, which 
has been fostered by its successful aggressions against these 
powers. , 

The eneroaching spirit of Russia was by no means unobserved 
by the different European States. All those whose attention 
was in any degree occupied in observing the natura] course of 
events, and, from a view of the causes, anticipating their pros 
bable results, contemplated, with the most foreboding — 
hension, the unopposable progress of the Russian arms. THe 
fears, however, of the Continental Rulers, which had been ex+ 
cited by the growing strength of Russia, were diverted by the 
French Revolution to the immediate preservation of their ‘di+ 
vine’’ titles, which they imagined to be endangered by the 
triumph of republican principles. During the fatal struggle 
which so long desolated the civilized world, former jealousies 
regarding the preponderating influence of particular states were 
disregarded. All the oid monarchies united to destroy the 
dawning liberties of mankind; and in checking the aggressive 
spirit of France, they have extricated themselves from a pre- 
sent evil, but appear to have totally lost sight of a distant-one 
of far greater magnitude. 

It is absurd to regard the conduct of Alexander as actuated 
either by magnanimity or disinterestedness. His conduct, from 
the treaty of Tilsit until its violation, exhibits him rather in the. 
capacity of a purveyor to the demands of the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon. Since that period his course has been influenced by the 
strictest policy. By styling himself the Liberator of Germany, 
he has over-run the Continent with hordes of barbarians, who 
have, as a natural consequence, been received without jealousy. 
His formidable strength has given him that species of com- 
manding influence in the cabinet, which enables him to demand 
terms of indemnification which his brother monarchs cannot 
prevent him from enforcing: while his ferocious followers are 
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aequiring- not only plunder and a deeper knowledge in the de- 
structive science of war, but making further progress in civilizas 
tion, which must aceelerate the period of their final predominance, 

Even the visit to England, made by Alexanderand his. sister, 
strikingly manifests a disposition to employ every circumstance 
tothe interest. of Russia. Their time, whilst in thiscountry, was 
not dedicated ‘to slothful indolence, or princely carousals, It 
was occupied in inspecting our manufactures, and, like their 
predecessor Peter, acquiring all theknowledge which the unsus+ 
pecting openness of the people might enable them to rAnEPAS 
to their own dominions. 

The physical power, too, of the Russian troops is a circum+ 
stance to be regarded. Capable of sustaining the extremes, of 
heat and cold—coarse in its food, and able to endure the 
utmost parvetions nasty, strong, resolute, and undaunted. by 
difficulties ; a Russian army must ever be an object of peculiar 
dread: whilst the subserviency of the Cossacks places at the nod 
of the despot countless swarms of the most formidable ruffans 
on the face of the giobe. ‘These monsters may be all very well 
whilst they are viewed as friends: they may make an amusing 
shew for the citizens of London, or the Regent of England; 
but it is no very pleasing reflection, that the probability is by 
no means small of their making future inroads upon the civi- 
lized world, and threatening what has before befallen Greece 
and Rome, from a similar description of people—the annihila- 
tion of every thing that is estimable to manin a cultivated state 
of society. 

There appears to be an irresistible propensity in the Russian 
cabinet to pursue warlike projects: Peace is no sooner con- 
cluded with one power, than, their forces are,to,.be marched 
against some other. Their disposition in that respect is some- 
what similar to that of the tyger, who, after he has onee 
tasted blood, eagerly pants for occasions to prey. upon it. The 
war with France has reeently occupied the Russian troops. 
Now we are told they are to be marched against the Turks; 
and possibly we may next hear, in the event of a quarrel with 
the British. government, of their invading India, where, we 
fear, they might.meet with a population of fifty millions, 
equally disposed to be under the despotic sway of one power 
as another, and perfectly mdifferent as to the choice of mag- 
ters. 

. From these considerations we regard any attempt, to eri 
or curtail the power of France as pregnant with the most pple 
consequences to the civilized world. Franee is the only state 
that. can :be placed as an equipoise against the overwhelming 
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force of the Russian empire. Every attempt, therefore, to 
weaken the former, must necessarily be calculated tostrengthen 
the latter. We consider it to have been the obvious policy of 
Austria to support the unalienable claims of Nupoleon the 
Second ; which would, by the influence of a close family eom- 
pact, have formed a strong barrier against the remmegcrd 
jects of Russia. The Austrian empire will, in all probability, 
at a future period, suffer for the weakness of its master, in 
ruarding more effectually against the power of Russia; and 
France, under the dominion of a Capet, may resent the vacil« 
lating policy displayed by Francis, and his tardy junction with 
the coalition. | 
The sentiments contained in this pamphlet we dispassion< 
ately censure, as dishonorable to the pen of an Englishman. 
It is a lamentable reflection, that mercenary inducements 
should lead men to debase themselves by the publication of 
opinions subversive of all liberty—all right. It is, however, 
well known, that, in order to encourage writers of productions 
of this description, certain persons high in effice make it their 
business to purchase more copies than will pay for the whole. 
edition. Considerable art is likewise to be displayed in the 
choice of a name: that of the publication before us is, we 
conceive, in itself sufficiently striking to gain a few idle pur- 
chasers ; who, on perusal, will find they have paid eighteen- 
pence for forty-four loose pages, without a single idea, but 
what must have been borrowed from the ministerial journals. 
The writer, it would appear, by naming M. Dulau as a pub- 
lisher, indulges likewise in the expectation of circulating his 
trash amongst the feeble Capetian faction in France. s. 








Arr. IX.—Lovers’ Vows: a Play, by Kotzebue. Translated from 
the German, by Mrs. IncuBatp. dnd geviven at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 8vo. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


Tue study of the German language has been so fashionably 
prevalent for the last twenty years, that almost the whole circle 
of our female haut-ton are disciples of German morality. This 
specious philosophy is a dengereus intruder on female privacy ; 
but then it qualifies young ladies to waltz in public, with all 
the voluptuousness of mind and of action, which the witching 
Mrs. Mardyn discloses, in her exquisite personation of Kotze- 
bue’s Child of Nature. 

It was, we believe, in 1797 that Mrs. Inchbald presented 
this full-blown exotic to the curiosity of an English audience. 
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All who have read the original play will, we presume, compli- 
ment the fair translater on the refinemeut with which she sof- 
tened the blandishment of Amelia Wildenheim, so as to render 
her artless innocence congenial with our native feelings. Mrs, 
H« Jobnston,. the original heroine, with this impression, re- 
sixained her fascination within our comprehension of female 
delicacy ; insomuch, that all the romantic exuberance of the 
éharacter was delivered with chaste enthusiasm. Mrs. Mardyn, 
however, enters more minutely into the luxuriant conception 
gf the author. Hers, is a pupil of sensibility, who thinks 
freely, and acts unreservedly. Educated in seclusion, and aes 
gustomed to communicate her every thought to an indulgent 
father, she no sooner feels that she loves her pastor, than she 
sesolves to tell him so. This pastor, an elegant and most ac4 
complished youth, is exemplary in his duties, and solemnly 
bound to the Baron, Amelia’s father, who has been his liberal 
patron, and confided to him the embellishment of Amelia’s 
mind. The young lady, therefore, has no common part to 

lay ; and this Mrs. Mardyn so fully eomprehends, that she 
Insinuates the ardour of her emotions into the feelings of her 
audience. We cannot imagine that Kotzebue could have fan- 
cied.a human being more touchingly gifted, by nature and by 
accomplishment, to give soul to his glowing heroine. Her 
face is beautiful—her form is gracefully animated—her limbs 
are deliciously round—her voice is harmonious—~and the ensem= 
ele is a mirror in which we behold her inmost thoughts. 

: Some critics, indeed, pretend that this captivating actress 
carries her head too erect. They insist, that to be playful, 
the whole person should be badinante; whereas, she some- 
times=skips more like an opera dancerthan a giddy romp. [If 
these observations shall be found to attach to her general move- 
ments, in alt characters, we shall confess them to be just; but 
as they relate to Amelia Wildenlcimethey are not just. The 
person of this lovely German has been enriched with every 
studied grace that art could lend i ; .still,she is a novice in the 
great world; and might, therefore, resemble the daughters of 
our nobility, whom we may daily see, just budding in their 
teens, and promenading the western squares with the precise 
Opera air assumed by Mrs. Mardyn. It is the mere effect of 
fashionable education, and disappears as soon gs a young lady, 
“© comes out.” | 
- Now—such a pupil could scarcely fail to inspire such q tutor 
with congenial sentiments. We discern, at the first interview, 
that their passion is mutual; but, in the pastor $breast we find 
honour a mo¥epowérful incéntive than lové. He will not un- 

Crit. Rey. Vor. U. October, 1815, 3G 
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derstand the variety of alarums with which Amelia. assails his 
senses; he is politely cold in outward demeanour, while his 
heart is wrung with internal agonies. This apparent Stoicism 
however, inflames instead of soothing; and the lady promptly 
decides on an exposure of the fulness of her ripened wishes.» 

This .interesting scene is drawn and supported with great 
spirit, and with equal feeling, by Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Mardyn. 

he graces of a Calypso could not have been more seductive 
than those of Amelia Wildenheim, when she languishes on the 
bosom of her conqueredlover. Mrs. Mardyn’s attitude at this 
moment, electrifies the men—how the women fee]—they best 
can answer. Be that as it may, we ought to see nothing more 
than, Kotzebue’s Amelia disclosing the charms of German 
Naiueté; it is the presumed ingenuousness of an artless heart 
unsullied by the lightest tincture of a grosser quality! 

Mrs. Mardyn is equally successful in the subsequent scene, 
wherein she unfolds to her father the late avowal of her affee- 
tions. The Baron who listens complacently, smilingly tells her 
“‘ she thinks like a child:’’ but, she more seriously affirms— 
** she thinks like a woman ;’’, and all who hear her, believe her. 

We think notwithstanding this panegyric that Amelia’s ex- 
pression might be less, fippant when she repeats as she fre- 
quently does, * Papa’’—her vivacity should be mellowed by 
nature on these occasions, however it may otherwise be per- 
mnitted to wander, 

Having said thus much of one actress, in elucidation of the 
morality of this play, it would be invidious wholly to pass 
over the claims of other performers. One compliment aye 
insist. to pay to the new management of Drury Lane Theatre: 
it is, that since the opening of the present season, all characters 
have been cast with fair discrimination. The public is not in- 
sulted by a group of Automatons moving mechanically round a 
popular performer: the, illusion is now more perfect; , and 
this change is highly creditable to the stage director. 

Mr. Pope, the original Frederick, sustains, the part of the 
Baron with ability; and, he looks it well... Mrs. Glover is too 
much en embonpointe for the fragile. Agatha Fribourg, yet 
she plays with force; and giyes. to sentiment a very endearing 
pathos, 

These characters are drawn with an imperative interest which 
axouses sympathy to a climax of tenderness that tears alone 
can svothe, But it is sympathy surreptitiously, aroused. We 
' weep for a seducer, andthe object of, his illicit love! and Fre- 
derick, the natural son of this guilty party, attains the palm of 
vixtue, by attempting a highway robbery to succour his nearly 
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famished niother! This is very sentimental—+still, it is very 
immoral. 

The latter character has been most judiciously allotted to 
Mr. Rae; and we congratulate the public on ‘the prospect 
they have of often seeing this genfleman to advantage. His 
forte is, unquestionably, the study of Shakspeare; and he is 
eminently qualified by classic attaimment to tread the higher 
walk of legitimate tragedy. We find, however, that he can 
command our applause in serious comedy. His Frederick is, 
in our mind, one of his most successful efforts: his whole per- 
formance is strongly marked by judgment, taste, and feeling: 
he never, for an instant, loses sight of the master passion of his 
soul—his ardent affection and duty to his mother: he conmmu- 
nicates the cherished impulse to every word and action. In the 
scene with the Baron, wherein he avows his birth, he is ele- 
gantly impressive, and morally dignified. Nothing can be 
finer. And, in that where we find him proudly acknowledged 
by his father, who proposes a plan for the future establishment 
of his mother, he gives a new reading to the play, which has 
been loudly approved by the whole house. The words—* it 
must be Agatha Wildenheim and Frederic Wildenheim; or, 
Agatha Fribourg and Frederick Fribourg’’—have, heretofore, 
been pronounced with vehemence of tone and of action; but 
Mr. Rae, feeling that he addresses a penitent, modulates his 
voice without diminishing the firmness of his purpese; and, 
while he manfully advocates his beloved mother’s rights with his 
new-found father, he preserves his duty unimpaired to both. 
Mr. Rae must become a deserved favourite. 

Mr. Munden, the original Verdun, did not formerly cha- 
racterize the poetic steward by grimaee and buffoonery. If the 
good person of Mr. S. Penley be free from foppery off the 
stage, his Count Cassel is an excellent counterfeit. 

All persons who attempt to criticise foreign productions, 
ought to be carefully instructed in foreign manners, Delicacy 
of depbitineht does not attach ‘to more than habitual forms of 
education, and a conformity with the society in which we live. 
So far as this opinion’ can affect German manners, we may 
refer to certain strictures “ oN AN ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGE,”’ 
from that country, whose native levities were, by an over-vir- 
tuous set of certain nameless »moralists, misconstrued ‘constitu- 
tional errors. And German writers do not affect to veil the na- 
tional licence familiar to their females, Hence it is, that men 
of splendid talents describe virtue asa philosophy, .and not 
merely as a moral attribute. We knew that» women of>all 
countries, from a conviction of the respect they owe to thedig- 
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nity of their sex, or from a dread of the. publie.seorn that fol- 

lows any improper alienation of their affections, » pass. through 

life untempted and unstained. It must, notwithstanding;: be’ 
acknowledged, that every woman who chances to fall—although 
branded with indiscriminate ignominy—is not infdifively de2" 
praved. But the hard sentence of the moral world drives ‘the 

accidental wanderer to a repetition of érime, by debarring her 

those privileges, which Almighty mercy permits us to hope are 
not inseparable from the repentance of the heart. 

With this admission the Getinan savants give human frailties 
to youth and beauty, by making them objects of refined seduc- 
tion: for there are moments, artfully watched, when the senses 
will yield without the concurrence of the mind; the approba- 
tion of guilt consequently ceases with the delirium that caused 
itt probity resumes its empire: repentance follows: a subse= 
quent life of spotless innocence proclaims the absolute reign of 
vittue in the heart. 

Here we pause!—Dream not fair countrywomen that we 
address this appeal to you in defence of German morality. 

No!—we describe the fact as a beacon to the unwary: we 
do so to warn English sensibility from an indulgence in foreign 
principles : to guard the romatitic mind from a belief that every 
woman may become, whenever she pleases, another Mrs. 
Haller : to shew by contrast the bright purity of our native 
delicacy, and to invoke every female to emulate the splendors 
of unadulterated excellence, and to spurn the gaudy subter- 
fuges elicited by false philosophy ! xs 
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Art. 10.—Memoirs of Captain James Wilson, containing an Account of 
his Enterprizes and Sufferings in India, his Conversion to Christiani- 
ty; his Missionary Voyage to the South Seas, and his. peaceful.and 
triimiphant’ Death. By Joun Gairrix, -. Pp... 227;.. Williams 
andCo, ” 
Arrer perusing the above title, some of ‘ourreaders may feel 
inclined to enquire why this article is placed under the head== 
Theology; and why it is not referred to the Biographical depart 
ment of the Catalogue ?—Be it known, then, to such enquirers, 
that these Memoirs of Captain James Wilson’! are neither more 
nor'less than a setting fofth of’ the religious principles of certain 
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sectaries; couched in the divine language of Methodistieal enthu- 
siasm, and that the only apparent motive for the publication. isy 
to prove to: the world that the conversion of the Captain to Chris- 
tianity was am eminent instance of the truth of the doctrine of 
predestination; or,-as it-is fashionably denominated, the * hea- 
venly calling.” , 

Now, as wethink it isthe duty of Reviewers, who are watmly 
#ttached to the interests of the Cuurncn_of Excianp;. to display 
the tendency rather than the professed, object of such book, we 
have thought it proper to place our remarks on_this performance 
where they now stand, that we might with suflicient,propriety 
examine a few of the tenets for which it is chiefly conspicuous, «o:- 

Captain Wilson, it appears, was originally.a Deist... During). 
the greater part of his life he evinced no other desires, than thoge, . 
which arise from worldly circumstances, and are encouraged by. 
worldly prosperity. A total stranger toe the Scrfptures; he was - 
accustomed to deride their precepts, to deny their’ authenticity, 
and to regard the priesthood of every sect as a confederation of 
selfish and deluding knaves. Chance at Jengththrowing in his 
way a young minister of the Calvinistic persuavion, he was in- 
duced by theadvice ofa neighbour, one Captain Sims, to debate with 
him the questions of scriptural verity, thediyinity of revelation, the 
eredibility of miracles, &c. &c. The immediate event of the con-:- 
troversy was the partial conversion of Captain Wilson, which 
soofi after matured into a zealous belief in the dogmas of Cal- 
vinism. 

Of the early conduct of Captain W. it is said— oe) ee 

“ He had behaved toward some connections he had formed in 
India, in such a manner as induced him to glory in his own righte- 
ousness, and when compared with many of his countrymen in’ 
that-part of the world, he considered that he éwght to be cele- 
brated as a man of exalted virtue, rather than to be considered as 
a sinner.—Beside all this he was under the influence of another, 
often fatal, mistake, as it is a serious preventive toreflection and 
conviction ; his many near escapes from death, the rapid success 
attending his mercantile engagements, after being stripped of all 
he possessed, and the conscious integrity and goodness of his own 
heart, Jed him proudly to imagine that he was a high favourite of 
the Deity. He had not sufficiently considered that many of thei 
greatest and most'ctifel tyrants of the earth, have often been won-. 
derfully preserved amiidst the most perilous circuinstances,and- 
extensively prosperous in the most unjust and oppressive enter- 
prises, and thérefere his: morte of reasoning” was’ very incon, 
clusive.’’ tt Hoorler ' , Th i pig 

Here we have & Gompotnd of folly, uncharitableness, andi. 
morality. Without 96 much a5 an insinuation that thebehayjous, 
alluded to was ubbecothiug or ungenerous, Captain, Wilson is. 
covertly censured for taking some little honor to hi On ac~ 
count of services personally rendered to his connections in India, 


; 
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atid for scemins to consider himself aman of virtue rather than a 
sinriér! Does the writer of this unworthy passage requite to be 
told; that ‘a eonseionsiess of doing goo; and “a moderate share 
of self-applause for bénevolent actions, afé by ‘no means incoti- 
sistent with Christianity that virtue is infrinsicciy excetlent I— 
that moral and philanthropic habits are as valuable in one man as 
another ?—and that “ charity covereth a multitude of sins 7’ 
Take away ‘from the human heart all sense of moral rectitude’, 
and every feeling of exultation resulting from beneficent actions, 
and you take away every inducement to the exercise of the finest 
sympathies of our nature. By intimating that kind conduct 
should be treated with indifference by the party evincing it, you 
tend to destroy the sensible distinction between right and wrong, 
and to render the free agency of Man a quality for the extinguish- 
ment of virtue. For, in such a case, how shall an individual be 
prompted to gratuitous good works }—If he is to feel no satisfac- 
tion consequently, he will be unimpressed with the propriety of 
performing them ; for man must cease to be what he is before he 
ean separate the latter feeling from the former. 

Again, Captain Wilson is reviled by inuendo for “ proudly 
imagining that he was a high favourite of the Deity.” Why truly 
so he might, without any imputation of indecent pride, Is it not 
specifically stated, that he possessed ‘ integrity of heart?” And 
is there a single sentence in Holy Writ to shew that this sentiment 
is hateful to God? Nay, do not the most beautiful parts of Scrip- 
ture demonstrate that nothing is more pleasing in his sight ?— 
But the writer himself confutes the insinuation. P. 24, he says 
that Captain W. “ never, till after he knew and felt the power 
of the Gospel, reflected on the vile ingratitude of his own heart, 
towards Him who had so often and so remarkably delivered him by his 
kind providence, when on the brink of death.” If this is not a 
clear and unequivocal confession that Captain W. was a “ high 
favourite of the Deity,’. we do not know what can be. 

On the Sunday immediately succeeding the day on which the 
eonversation between Captain W. and the minister took place, the 
former proceeded to the conventicle of the latter to hear his ser- 
mon, He was enraptured with the discourse, and almost con- 
verted, In the afternoon he repaired again to the same scene ;— 
but lo! another preacher ascended the pulpit,/not one of the 
‘select,’ but aclergyman of the Established Church, we presume. 
The following is the writer's account of the matter :-— 


© When the time returned for the afternoomservice he resolved 

to, go to another place of worship, where he heard a sermon read 

on the prodigal son, not twenty minutes long, to which he lis- 

tened with great attention, but when finished, he, observed to 

himself, not a sentiment has been uttered this afternoon peculiar 

to revelation; any man of whatever religious opifiions might 
e 


have preached this sermon, for it is mere Deism. he sum of it 
was, that young people are profe to folly and extravagance, thar 
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every father should receive a penitent.son. Surely, thought the 
Captain, it did not require the Son of God to come down from 
heaven to teach such common-place principles as these, and though 
these are truths, I] question whether the author of the parable had 
not some higher design in uttering it, than this sermon imports. 
From this it.may be seen that letting down the truths of revela» 
tien to a level with the principles of natural religion by preaching 
mere moral ethics, is not calculated to convince the Deists, or re? 
concile them to the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


The gross illiberality of these remarks towards the clergy of the 
Narionar Cnukcnu, is too manifest to escape notice. What the 
writer means by “ letting down the truths of revelation, to a 
level with the principles of natural religion by preaching mere 
moral ethics,” we cannot determine ; but thus much we assert, 
that the lamentable deficiency he betrays of correct thinking on 
“moral ethics,” utterly disqualifies him for a commentator 6n the 
subject. By the way, we would ask, what is the import of the 
phrase “ moral ethics?” Are ethics ever immoral? We were 
never, till now, led to suppose that they are of an amphibious 
niuture. . 

Throughout the volume is inculcated the ridiculous, we had 
almost said impious, notion, that every event, of whatever na- 
ture, is predestined by the Almighty. The immorality of such a 
doctrine cannot be animadverted upon too strongly. What ! isit to 
bé believed that wickedness is ordainéd’ of heaven to exist on 
earth? Is it to be credited that an all-wise, all-just, and all- 
powerful Being, is the father of vice, the creator of evil passions, 
and the source of human depravity ?—To such an extent does thig 
ddéttine tend. For the moment predestination is arbitrarily 
Assigned as the cause of any one given occurrence, nothing can 
étop the deduction, that it may as reasonably be applied to all 
things. ' ' 

The effect of Calvinism upon the minds of its deluded votaries 
may be appreciated from the ensuing extract. It is part of a let- 
ter written by Captain Wilson, when on his missionary voyage, to 
a friend in London, and will be found pretty well charged with 
fanatical cant. 


« « Myself, Officers, Missionaries, and ship’s company, are all 
in perfect health, blessed be his nanie, who said; ‘ When thou 
goest through the waters [ will be with thee ;’ this promise, with 
many others, we have fully realised. I have had five of the Mis- 
sionaries at my table évery day, besides giving all on board one 
and sometimes two fresit meals d-week, besides other refresh= 
ments suited to the Hiniaté. Some of the Missionariés tell me 
they have not tasted’ silt meat yet. Their coridact has really be n 
very pleasing. I have tio dotbt but the Lord will’ do good bY 
them to the poor Initians. ' T am persuade!’ should “One ‘soul Be 
called to the knowledge of the glorious gospel’ of out blessed 
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God and Saviour, it will ‘mére ‘thon tretompense me for all the 
dangers, watching, anxieties, and various, privations that I have 
had, or may have, to endure in this long vovage; 1 feel my 
mind prepared to act as circumstances offer; 1 am perstiadéd that 
God has called me to this work, and that he will carry mé throiigh 
it. I know, my dear friend, in my own stréfigth I can do nothing 
right, but as the apostle says, ‘1 can do all things thfotgh 
Christ who strengtheneth me.’ saAee 4S 

«* «The Bible is no cunningly devised fable, theugh I may 
have my doubts at times of my personal interest in-the glorious 
work of redemption. Yet not all the men in the world, nor Satan 
with all his principalities and powers, can, or ever will, I} trust, 
be able to persuade me that it is not the word of the Most High. 
Nothing in this life could so completely have weaned me from 
the things and maxims of this world as this precious volume has 
done since I have been enabled to believe it to be the word of 
God. I have not had yet a single wish for any of my temporal 
blessing left behind, and the only fear I have had has been ‘that 
the Lord would not prosper the work in my hands. I have been 
often afraid least I should not please the Society: but now, 
though conscious of always ofiending, | can go and plead with 
my great Employer, my own ignorance and insufficiency, and 
earnestly intreat for more wisdom and strength according to 
his promises. This, my dear friend, is part of my experience 
since I left you, I trust I have an interest in vour prayers and 
in those of the chureh. ‘Give my Christian Jove and affeetion- 
ate regards to them all. My coptinnal prayer to God for them 
is, that they may ‘stif up each other to act more and more 
like king’s sons and daughters, and pot to choke the good seed 
with over anxious cares for the things of this world. This will 

ain their consciences and fret their souls till they afe as Jean «dé 
Pharaoh's cattle. I trust, my dear friend, as the Lord has placed 
you over his vineyard, you will le careful to destroy. those inju- 
rious weeds. 1 know you cannot do this of yourself, but what 
you have to do, is to use the means, to ery aloud and spare hot, 
and leave consequences with your Master.’ ”’ 


Art. 11.—Facts and Evidences on the Sulyect of Reptism, im a Lester 
to a Deacon of a Baptist Church. With 2 Plates. By the Enivor 
or Catmet’s Dictionary or THz Hoy Bisre. 8vo. Pp, 52. 

“C. Paylor. 1815. , 


A screntiric and able enquiry into the ceremony of Baptism. 

e author maintains that this ancient institution was not ori- 
ginally performed by plunging the body into water. To illustrate 
this position he extracts those passages in the New Testanient in 
whi the word Bzrrw and its derivatives oceur. ‘This work 
contains much curious matter to the lovers ‘of polemical contro- 
versy. It will be perused with interest. 
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Ant. 12—-Grammatical Figures, and a System of Rhetoric, Tikis- 
tiated by Examples of Classical Authority, for the Use of Senior 
Forms in Grammar Schools. . By the Rev. G. Wiitaner. A. M. 
Author of the ** Lalin Exercises, or Exempla Propria, §¢." Law 

' and Co, . 


Ay excellent compendium of the elements of Rhetoric. The 
Author is.ettremely accurate in his explanations, and felicitous in 
his illustrations: and certainly approves himself well qualified for 
his task. Schoolmasters will find advantage in patronizing this 
little book. 


—_—_--  O 


Art. 13.—A Brief Historical Catechism of the Holy Scriptures, Dé 
@gned for the Use of Children and Young Persons. By WittiaM 
Avexanper. Part 1. Darton and Co. London. 


Mr. ALEXANDER here furnishes a very useful assistant to readers 
of the Bible ; i. e. to such readers as wish to trace the facts of Sa- 
cred History. The Interrogatories are weil put, and the answers are 
very correct; and though the original subject-matter is evidently 
much compressed, we do not perceive any material point omitted. 
The whole evinces a diligent search of the Holy Scriptures, and 
a correspondent knowledge of their contents. Neither justice nor 
inclination, will suffer us to forego recommending this ‘* Cate- 
cehism ;"’ which we do with unmixed satisfaction. 





MEDICINE. 


Azt. 14-——An Inder to the Anaiomical, Medical, Chirurgicai, and 

Physiological Papers, contained in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
. ciety of London; from the Commencement of that Work to the End 

of the Year 1813. Chronologieally and Alphabetically arranged. 

4to.. Pp. 101. Callow. 

Tuts is a very useful present to the faculty. The compiler, it 
appears, arranged it for his own convenience; and finding it a 
lexicon in his researches, now: presents it to his brethren in the 
healing art. I¢ will recommend itself. 


ArT. 15.—Annual Report of the Whitehaven Dispensary for the Year 

1814. Ware, Whitehaven. 1315. 

Dr. Dixon, the Physician.of the Whitehaven Dispensary, ‘is, 
we believe, the gentleman to whom the public are indebted for 
the present Report. . Great stress is. very properly laid, on the 
inestimable value of the Cow-Pocx, Inoculation, and the impor; 
tance of giving its practical benefits as extensive a scope as pos- 
sible. In Whitehaven and Norwich, it is stated,‘ that not 9 

Crrr. Rev. Vou. Il, October, 1815, 3H 
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single instance of the Smati-Pock contagion has occurred since 
this life-preserving expedient was generally adopted.” 

We give the concluding observations. To further the extension 
of medical charity, is, perhaps, more beneficial tothe poorer classes 
of society, than advocating the expediency of establishments, 
merely eleemositary. 


“ To the commisseration of distress, whatever form it may as- 
sume, we are instinctively impelled, and the common feelings of 
humanity prompt the earnest wish and strenuous endeavour: to 
alleviate it, by our bounty and exertions. And great is the pre- 
sent reward annexed to the gratification of the benevolent af- 
fections of our nature. For what felicity on this side of the 
grave cap equal that which is obtained by the exercise of CHA- 
RITY? Truly blessed indeed is the life of the humane and opu- 
lent ; of those who enjoy the enviable prerogative of possessing 
a heart that is susceptible of the delightful feelings of brotherly 
love, and at the same time of possessing a fortune, which ena- 
bles them to remove or mitigate the numerous calamities of life, 
and render the deplorable condition of their indigent and suf- 
fering brethren more than comfortable. The contemplation of 
the happiness of those objects, whose miseries their charity has 
relieved, the grateful benedictions of the poor, and the approba- 
tion of their own conscience, are to them a continual source of 
the purest pleasure. Desirous of tracing in their conduct the 
imitable ArrriButes of their benign Creator, they may be per- 
mitted humbly to exulf in having applied the talent entrusted to 
their care to the purpose for which it was allotted them,—that 
of promoting the various and best interests of their afflicted fel- 
low creatures. 

Deeps of Cuariry are the brightest ornaments to splendid 
affluence ; and in the hour of adversity, the retrospect of a life 
spent in promoting the happiness, or alleviating the misery of 
man, will afford the firmest support, and the sweetest consola- 
tion. And whilst amidst the various incidents of this checquered 
scene, we derive from such deeds of beneficence the noblest and 
most exquisite gratification, we are authorised by Reason and 
Religion tocherish the glorioys hope of a future inestimable reward.” 





POETRY. 


Art. 16—Poems and Reflections,. By a Young Lady. Svo. Pp. 148. 
Booth, 1815. 


THESE poctis effusions are ushered ‘into the world by a long list 
of fashionable subscribers. On such extensive patronage we con- 
gratulate this “ young lady; “bat rank atid wealth alone sways 
not our opinion in criticising whatever work may be laid before 
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us. Therefore, by your leave, great lords, and upright. common- 
ers—ladies high and, mesdames humble--we will. speak of your 
protege, ‘‘ and nothing extenuate,” 

It is not always that book subscribers are the, most fortunate 
speculators in literature; giving their money rather.as a boon than 
aremuneration. In the present instance there is, certainly consi- 
derable credit to be given to our fair poetic petitioner. Some ofthe 
poems are pretty—some pathetic and sentimental, and the whole 
delicate and moral. In aid of this our opinion, we quote from her 
“« Evening Walk.” 


« At the sweet pause “twixt night and day, 
When twilight spreads her mantle grey, 
When fragrant dews revive the mead ; 
And to the fold the shepheris lead 
Their fleecy charge—when shadows glide, 
And unmelodious soundssubside ; 

What time the nest its hrood receives, 
And scarce a breath disturbs the leaves ; 
How grateful then to seek the glade , 
To watch the glimmering landscape fade, 
Till all be harmonized in shade! 

At such an hour (so truly mild, 

It might have sooth’d affection’s child) 

1 left the dwelling most endear’d 
Where first I lisp’'da name rever'd, 
Where form’d by aniadulgent hand 
Reason’s young buds began t’expand, 
And pity taught my heart togrieve, 
Ere it yet panted to relieve. 

What pleasures, as I stroll’d along, 
Re-kindled at the Woodman’s song.” 


The piety and affection breathed in the address “ to Anna,” is 
an irresistible appeal to the approbation of the reader. 


** Ifthe fond wish that in my bosom glows, 
Ascend to Heav’n whence every comfort flows; 
Ifthe deficient, but confiding pray’r 
Breath’d for thy weal, obtain acceptance there, 
Then, Anna, thou wilt be thy m-ker’s care }- 
Then will the coming year thy faith increase, 
Rise bright in hope, and glide away in peace ; 
While joy succeeding joy, through boundless grace, 
The mem'ry of past trials will efface ; TAA 
Save when it wakes the thought, most justly dear 
That He whose smile represses virtue’s tear, 
Can in religion’s lovely garb. bestow 
A precious balm, sure antidote to woe, 
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My valued sister, should th’ All Perfect prove, 
Throughout the year his condescending love ; 
Should He, sweet girl, for He alone hath pow’r, 
Securely lead thee to its setting hour ; 

Oh! mayit find thee safe in duty’s ways, 

Thy will resigned—thy chief employment praise !" 


Arr. 17.—Poems, Descriptive of Rural Scenery. By Toomas Darsy, 
Jun. Agriculturist. Wrightson, Birmingham. 


‘Tue following is the Introduction to these Poems. 


“ Tue juvenile Author of the following POEMS, in the course of 
his little work, has laboured under many disadvantages, from the 
almost exclusive occupation of his tine in the more active en- 
gagements of life, and though his attempt, as a literary character, 
is of the humblest kind, yet to come before the public in any 
shape whatever, appeared to him so formidable, that he should 
have been deterred from publishing altogether, but from the cheer- 
ing though partial approbation of his friends. 

* With whatever views he may contemplate the final fate of hi 
little work,— whether it shall be buoyed up for a while by the fine 
spring-gale of prosperity, or sink into (perhaps deserved) neglect 
and oblivion ; yet he would be solicitous to avow the sincerity of 
his motives, in thus endeavouring to add his small contribution to 
the support of Virtue and the Muses. He is aware that it is in 
virtue we must look for solid and permanent happiness, and that 
the Muses may be made the distinguished medium of assisting a 
cause so sacred, by the facility with which they can call forth the 
best feelings of the human heart ;—to the Muses he owes a thou- 
sand obligations ; to their flights he attributes the happiest inter- 
vals of his existence ; and by their influence, he has trilled a song 
that has cheered frequent hours of solitude, and alleviated the 
bitterest moments of grief and anguish. 

«To the errors and defects of this little volume, the author re- 
quests the candour of the public; and thongh his exertions may 
fail to procure for him the Aura Poprvvaris so desirable, yet he 
fondly hopes there may be some ainong the ‘ discerning few’ 


who may think his poetical attempts entitled to their SpEapeton, 
and his faults to their indulgence.” 


If Mr. Darby really wrote these few lines, we sincerely con- 
gratulate him on his acquirements, and advise him to cultivate 
so promising a talent for prosdic composition. But we must 
exhort him not to trouble the Muses any more; for, absolutely, 
his acrostics are the most senseless and dogerell stuff, it has 
ever been our misfortune to look at 
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NOVELS, ROMANCES; ee 


Ant. 18.—Caroline Lismore; or, The Errors of Faslion.. A Tale. 
By Avicta Caruarine Mant, Author of “* Ellens or, The Young 
Grandmother.”. .Law.and Whitaker.. 1816; 


Or the former work of this young lady, we have pee our 
approbation. * The present, has encreased claims upon our atten- 
tion, from its decided superiority both in substance and embellish- 
ments. 

Caroline Lismore is represented as having lost one of the best 
of mothers at a tender age: her surviving parent, a gentleman of 
large fortune and very fashionably dissipated, determines upon 
educating his daughter in the bon-ton. To this end, without con- 
sulting his female relations, he places her under the tuition of a 
Mrs. Carr, an old appendage of fashion, who teaches her to de- 
spise every thing that does not tend to extravagance and folly. In 
consequence of a contagious fever raging in her father’s house in 
London, Caroline is sent into Devonshire to the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Conway her maternal uncle. ‘This worthy clergyman has a 
loving wife, and two aimiable and accomplished daughters, in- 
structed alone by their friends. ‘The London, belle, anticipating 
much diversion in humbling her country cousins, purposed to 
astound them with her display of fashion. The warmth of affec- 
tion with which she is received, she returns with the cold cere- 
monious salute. Soon, however, to her great mortification, she 
finds her London airs recoil upon herself. . Her cousins, besides 
an excellent education, possess wit, good humour, and in turn are 
sentimentally serious; affectionate among themselves, reveri 
their parents, charitable to the poor, and the delight of the whole 

neighbourhood. Instructed by their mother, they have imbibed 
a knowledge of music and drawing ;—are well read in literature 
under the judicious tuition of their father; and religion has taught 
them every amiable quality. 

The London fashionable soon begins to feel vexed. that in the 
Parsonage *‘ she saw nothing that ‘she could quiz.” She strolls 
alone about the old house; for the family has retired to recreate 
the mind, in their separate apartments; she comes at length to 
the room where sit her cousins; one surrottnded by her books and 
instruments:—the other seated at her easel, each busily intent 
upon the work before her. Caroline almost envied her cousins ; 
who, “ ever occupied, never appeared to have. moments which 
they wished away.” She now feels the effect of her, fathey’s.ill- 
judged choice of education. She has had masters, it is true; but 
she was taught to consider them rather as the fashionable attend- 
ant of a young lady than’as profitgble and necessary preceptors., 

But fashions, at sixteen, had not perverted every feature of the 





* Critical Review, Octyber, 1914. 
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mind. She wisely determines to make an effort to value time and 
to improve her understanding. Example produced emulation ; 
and she seeks the compassion of her aunt ; who placing her in the 
same form with her daughters, prescribes a course of study which 
soon rendered her éruly the admiration of her friends. 

We have seldom met with a tale containing so much precept as 
the present. The incidents are highly interesting, and the catas- 
trophe, the death of the repentant father. We could wish to in- 
troduce Caroline Lismore to the female fashionable world-—not 
as a companion to the waliz—but for serious perusal in the closet. 
To the beaux who flutter round them, we recommend the AL- 
LEGORY. 


ee 





Art. 19.—The History of Little Davy’s New Hat. With Engravings. 
Pp. 63. 12mo. Darton and Co. 1815, 


Under a simple title, we here find an excellent tale for youth. 
In a very apposite address to parents, the author says, 


“ Tririinc as the subject may appear to the young and the 
thoughtless, when a new book for children is introduced into a fa- 
mily, it becomes the indispensable duty of parents to know its con- 
tents. If it inculcates false principles, the pride of wealth, or more 
particularly, superstition, let them, for mercy’s sake, use it for 
lighting the fire. This notion 1 imbibed forty years ago from my 
mother, a villxge school-mistress, and I have never found cause to 
alter this opinion. It was then | was taught to prize Goody Two 
Shoes, for its excellent hits at superstition: and to read the His- 
tory of Jack the Giant-Killer for the purpose of remarking its 
abominable absurdities. In the year 1801, I wrote the following 
little story in order to try its effects on the minds of my own chil- 
dren. I sunk the language to the level of their understandings, 
and succeeded beyond my expectations. After laying on the 
shelf fourteen years, Davy takes his chance of pleasing more ex- 
tensively. Perhaps the characters are too good—too perfect—for 
what we .unfortunately see in real life; but that their poverty is 
not beyond truth 1 am certain.” 


This well meant offering of a parent to young folks will, we 
doubt not, be eagerly sought for, and fully appreciated in the nur- 
sery. Idle must be the boy who would not read this litte book; 
and he whorefuses to follow its precepts Must be whipped into an 
accordance with them. oe 











Arr. 20.— The Discontented Man ;\or, Love antl Reason. A Novel. 
Svols. By AnrHony Frepervck: Hotstrix. | Pp. 244. Sve. 
Newman and Co. I815. 


As a novelist, Mr. Holstein has certainly been indefatigable ; 
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bat the question now is, not whether he is a voluminous writer, 
but whether he improves in writing :—we answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

In our Number for December last, we had oceasion freely to 
o»serve upon this gentleman’s lengthy and laboured work called 
“ Bouverie, the Pupil of the World ; many a tiresome page we 
struggled through, but found nothing absolutely reprehensible ; 
and, upon the whole, that work was accorded a portion of merit. 
The present is far superior; it is, in a great measure, divested of 
those aggravating tantalizations of breakfast and dinner parties, 
toilet tables, and such “ small fare,”’ as serve but, at best, to eke 
out a mawkish tale. 

Mr. Holstein has here attempted the eccentric, the fastidious, 
and the overbearing; and he has well succeeded in depicting 
man abundantly gifted by fortune, but dissatisfied with every 
thing ; we are introduced to an amiable wife sinking under his 
caprice ; three daughters of opposite dispositions—the good and 
the bad; and a worthy son, endeavouring to reconcile these con- 
trarieties. The noble and generous hearts of a military anda 
naval commander are well contrasted to the moody mind of dis- 
content; and the other characters are a good copy of the frailties 
of human nature. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Arr. 21.—France and England ; or, Scenes in Each. Compiled from 
the Original Papers. By Epwarp CastLteton Grirrorp, Esq. 
2. Vols. Svo. Pp.204. G,and 8. Robinson. 1815. ' 


Tuis little tale possesses considerable interest ; it is however of 
rather a gloomy description. 


Arr. 22.—A New and Practical Course of Book-keeping ; in which 
Double Entry is rendered intelligible to all Capacities, and Single 
Entry by being approximated to Double, is made to possess equal 
Proof and certainty of Correctness. By P. Tuortav, Accomptant. 
Law and Whitaker. 1815. 


Mr. Tuoreau informs us that the chief object of his publica- 
tion is to render less complex the Art of Book-keeping. He ob- 
serves in his Introduction, that 

‘* Some authors have exercised great labour and ingenuity in 
elucidating the respective advantages of Double and Single En- 
try: the result of which has been to raise doubts respecting the 
comparative merits of both systems; and in many cases to indis- 
pose those who are diffident of their own powers, to the adoption 
of that, which has been represented as the most complex of the 
¢wo, and as requiring thc most time. It appears, however, to the 
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author of the following system, that “ Single Entry” constitiites 
only an incomplete part of «* Double Entry,” deficierit a8 it is; 7 
the indispensable requisite of *‘ Proof” or “Demonstration. “— 
And it also appears to him, that this is the mbst éasy ptrt of ‘tlie 
Operation, not carrying with it more lahotr, Ad COhsiiming mach 
more time than is caused by the necessity of beiig’ expert in fhe 
application of the abstruse rules of arithmetic t6 the dperations-of 
“ Single Entry.” In the above mentioned operation of “ Proof” 
or “ Demonstration,” a knowledge of the rule of Addition only i¢ 
necessary, and the quality of perseverance in the acecthptant.” * 

The Pupil will here find a regular, plain, and ééifipféhetisive 
system of Book-keeping ; with a method of provitig the correct 
ness of accounts, and thereby readily detecting errors, 


Arr. 23.— The Naval Monitor ; containing many useful Hints for both 
the Public and Private conduct of the Young Gentlemen in, or enter; 
ing that Profession, in all its Branches——In the course of which, 
and under the Remarks on Gunnery, are some observations on the 
Naval Actions with America. Also, a Plan for Improving the Naval. 
System, as far as it regards that most useful set of Petty Officers, the. 
Midshipmen. By an Officer in the Navy. Pp.2%5. Law and Co, 


We have felt. much pleasure in the perusal of this little volume. 
The author is evidently a man of experience and sound judgment, 
His advice is practical and therefore useful; and the language in 
which it is couched, though not always grammatical or indicative 
ofa well cultivated mind, is generally plain, concise, and intelli- 

ible. 

_. In the chapter on “ Gunnery” we have found some remarks on 
our naval conflicts with America, and on the causes to which the 
success of the latter is attributable, which particularly claim the 
attention of the Directors of our Marine. ‘‘ In no action with any 
enemy,” says the writer, ‘‘ has the undaunted bravery of British 
seamen, ever shone more conspicuous [/y] than in all the engage- 
ments with the Americans. More fortunate would it have been 
for England's honour and ¢redit, had British skill been equally 
predominant: I allude to skill in gunnery; and pn the Court 
Martial of the surviving officers and crew of oneof the captured 
vessels, it was proved that her.crew, had. not.been exercised at their 
guns for an entire year and upwards, Ju another, where they had 
no raised sight on their guns, (which, was not.then gencral,) the 
captains of the guns had been so L11TLR. AETENDED TO, as never to 
have been practised to use the side sight. The Americans wisely 
have paid the most minute attention to the art of gunnery in their 
vessels, consequently, the cutting up we have received is no more 
to be wondered at, than the! véry ‘litte damage’ done to the 
enemy.” ; a eee Se rt 

Again; it appears, from a comparative estimate of the tonnage, 
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scantling, complement of officers, seamen, marines, &e, of the 
American, ships, and thos¢ of England, employed in the late war, 
that our hoard of Admiralty (so infatuated were its notiong, and 
so weak its measures!) dispatched not a single vessel to the Ame# 
rican coast prima fe capable of successfully contending with the 
enemy's fri 

Finally, the British systém of manning is far inferior to the 
American. ..‘‘ A captain of a British Man of War’ observes the 
author “‘ must take those men who are sent to him, and those 
only; and the good and the badare sent together. Indeed in such 
a navy, aS ours, it-is almost,impossible it canbe otherwise.***** 
In the next place, our Men of War are always hurried to sea as soon 
as possible, after beitig manned. No time is allowed to get the 
ship in the least fighting order. So little is this regarded as ne- 
cessary, that a thought is ‘seldom or ever given to it until the ship 
is fairly at sea; and then if the weather happen to be bad, it en-’ 
tirely precludes all possibility of attending to the guns. Even if 
the weather prove favourable, it will take a fortnight, nay, ] may 
say a month before they can be even in tolerable fighting order. 
On the other hand, the Americans take special care not to proceed 
to sea, until their ships are in perfect order, until the training of 
the men to the guns has been particularly attended to, and, in 
fatt, until she can be said to be fit to cope with any enemy.’ 


“These observations are surely worthy of consideration. How 
lohg a rigid attention to them would row continué to produce thosé 
benefits which recently it might have effected, we cannot determine: 
Every da * bears witness to the growing strength of the Ameficat® 
Navy. The sailors of the United States, we fear, are neither phy* 
sically nor numerically inferior to those of England. And th 
our Maritime Establishment be great and powerful at present, it 
would be interesting t6 caleulate how soon a rival marine may 
arise On the Western borders of the Atlantic. 


+ 


ART. T46.—The Belgium Travelléy, 67 a Complete Guide throweh ~ the 
United Netherlands; containing a\fall Description of every Town, it 
objects of Curiosity, es, Commerce, and Inns; the Mode 
of Conveyanée a hi aid a complete Htitherary of the 
Intermedjate ‘ h is prefixed, a brie ee Sketeh of-the 
History, oe and Relig TP he Nether id tees 
fhe ccm Bo eae ihe Cotrit? ; oad the 


Manners and Custoths itants: Embellished! i argé 
Map and a’ Lagi rf SpMYyND Beret Ha. Pp. Sy? 


12mo. 
ay tea +44 «at ‘4a ae WJ : Pr okead : oye 4 


A CoMPL8Ts.. fos wrens ~ti “thetyad 
present, inte tny, the Netherlands. mens. eid 
been indefatigable in his régearches: inte thie newly created ; 
dom. He conducte die reader from place to pimeey in'a- 

Crit. Rev. Vor, Il. October, 1815. 3] 
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and very comprehensive st tyle, and describes every thing worthy of, 
part cular observation. |The, distances are accurately laid down, 
and the charges of travelling enumerated... In passing ,Watcrloo 
we find an account.of the famous battle which lately took place 
there, by the Spanish General, Aloa. In this detail impartjulity is 
a principal feature: ample justice is done, as well to the deter- 
mined bravery of ihe vanquished Hrih bbe auapenicg} appesiont'y 
of the conquerors. 

We recommend this Guide. 


PT TIT bath BOS 6, 
Arr. 26.—Christian Maxims. 12m. Pp. 18. ‘Hotchard. 


‘ 


A veRy-meagre selection of unjmpresive and pointh $8 sen- 
tences. The writer is entitled to,commendation for his good 
intentions; but we cannot cpagratulate him on his skill in exe- 
cuting them. , 

Art. 26—M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officiis, Libri Tres ; Justa Editio- 
nem J.M. et J: Faip Hevsincekoaum, Aeeedunt, in gratiam 
juventutis, note quedam Anglice Sevripte. Law ct Whitaker. 


We congratulate the Editor of this treatise on the utility and 
execution of his design. The adoption of English notes ‘and 
English iMustrations we highly approve ; ‘and indeed wish to sce 

a. complete series of the most, popular of the classical writers 
vomarhe out upor the game ante Te schools the present edition 
will prove particularly ace piel : considerable information and 
much useful elucidation will be hia im, the ai'scititious matter ; 
and the student will be thus benefitted without any unnecessary 

ntation of labour. We consider this publication as a valu- 
able addition to scholastic Ji terature. 

Much judgment is shewn, in the selection of the text. The 
edition of the Heusingers i ig. certainly the most unexceptionable 
extant. 
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 @Brorks in the Press, 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &e. 


Tue Peace Offering. A Ser- ‘The Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
mon. By the Rey. James Rudge, ror of Down. By the Rev. 
M.A) FRS. Inscribed to fe fe Bonney, Preb. of Lincoln. 
Earl of Liverpool. Discourses on the Principles 
- Phe Terms of Commution; * Religious Belief. By the 
with a particular View of the | Rev. Robert Morehead. 

Baptists and i» Spleint » By| «Sermons. By Dy. Seott, late 
Baan |. -aew! Whectay of Simopburn. 

A Volume of Aermapen. By |..DheLeading Heals of Twen- 

date, De, Sekt. 5. - ap. ym y-#9eR Serwous,..preached by 














Works tr the Press, &é. 


Dr. Philip Déddriilge, at Nofth- 
ampton, in the Year 1749, atid 
néver before printed!’ S¥o.’ 


’ Flie whole Works of N. Littd- | 


ner, D.D. in 20 Parts, making 5 
Vos. 4to. . 

Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. By Geo. Campbell, DD. 
2d ed. 2 v. Svo. 


A Key to the Almanack. By | 


J. Balentine. 

The Rev. Francis Wrangham 
is preparing a new edition of 
The British Plutarch, with many 
additional Lives. 


' An Illustration of the Liturgy | 


and Service of the Church. By 
the Rev. T. Pruen, of Aldbourn, 
Wilts. 

Family Lectures, or a copious 
Collection of Sermons. 

Strictures on Eternal Import 
and Universal Concern. By the 
Author of the Temple of Truth. 

Mr. Alexander Nichols, of Ba- 

hiol College, Oxford, has under- 
taken to translate a Classical 
Dictionary of the Greek Lan- 
guage from the German of 
Schneiderius, into English. 
_ A Greek and English Lexicon 
is composing under the patron- 
age of the University of Cam- 
bridge, by the Rev. E. V. Bioom- 
field. 

Mrs. Bryan's compendious 
Astronomical and Geographical 
Class-Book for the Use of Fa- 
milies and Young Persons, will 
sean appear. 

A Report of a Series of Bx- 

eriments in Education. By the 
Rev. H. Batten. 

Proposals are issued for 4 
Philosophical and ° Rational 
Grammar of the Biglish Lan, 
guage, to which constant Re- 
ference may be made; im tegard 
fo Principles; Werds; and Phrases. 
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By Sitheon Shaw, of the Grarti 

mar School, Hanley, Stafford” 
) shire. - 

A Biographical: Dictionary of 
Living Authors. ' on 
Some Account of the Meditera 
ranean, 1810 to 1815. Royal 
4to. With Engravings. By Ars 
thar Barrow. 

The History of the Huatman 
Mind. By C. Fletcher, Notting~ 
ham. 

Colonel Pasley, anexperienced 
Officer; is preparing a System of 
| Elementary Fortifications. 

Mr. J. S. Frey hes in hand 
Rudiments of the Hebrew Lan- 
| guage. 
| Early in November will ap- 
| pear the Student's Journal, ar- 
‘ranged, printed, and ruldd fot 
receiving an Account of évery 

Day’s Employment in the Year; 
for the Use of the Superi6r 
Classes: / 

Mr. By Mitchell, Tutor in 
Dublin, is preparing a Work to 
be called “ The Universak Pen- 
man.” 

Mr. Isaac Wilson, 6f Full; i¢ 
about to publish his Catalogue 
of Books, comprising upwards 
of [2000 Volumes; and includ- 
ing many Rare and Valuable 
Articles in Ancient and Medern 
Literature. 

’ Mr. Elton is preparing an ele- 

gant and much improved Edi- 
tion of his Translation of the 
Works of Hesiod. t Se 

Mr. Roby will shortly publish 
a Poem, entitled, “* Sir Bér- 
tram.” tos 
| Proposals for a new History 
of Northamptonshire, brought 
}down to ‘the “present Period, 
have been isstted by Mr. George 
Baker, of -Northanipton, who 





has devoted several years: to 
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collecting Materials. for, the 

Work, _ ; ote gs 
Colloquia de Morbis Practica 

et Theoretica, Questionibus..et 


Responsis. Auctore Archibaldo 
Robertson, M 
r. Thomas ‘aller announces. 


his Gaetan to. Prudence. 
Interest Tables, Enlarged and 

Improved, By J. King.) 

_ Mr. Dunlap. is, preparing. a 

néw edition of his History of 

Fiction. 

o#,* A Review of the first Edition of 
this ingenious Work wilkbe found 
in the Critical Review of October, 

* ‘November, and December, 1814, 
Mr. M. Langles is finishing 
his Ancient and Modern Mo- 
numents of Hindustan. With 
Plates. ads 

Dr. Clarke has. announced 
another Volume of his T¥avels ; 
comprising his Researches in 
Greece, Egypt, and the»Holy 
Land; with his Route _from 


Athens by Land to. Constanti- 
nople; and a Description of the 


North of Greece, 
and Thrace. 


#,* Sce the Review of Dr. Clatke’s 
last elaborat@ Volinne, Critical 
Review, Oct. 1214. 


Annals of the Royal Residences 
of Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, Kew, Kensington, Buck- 
ingham House, St. Jaies’s, 
Frogyore, and Carlton House. 
Embellished by coloured - En- 
gravings. By W. HH. Pyne. 

Mr.Waterhouse will soon pub- 
lish & Genealogical Account of 


Macedonia, 


the Royal House of Stewart, 


Kings of Scotland. 

The Rev. J. Goldsmith has 
just published a Grammar of 
British Geography. 

Mr. Marsden is writing the 


LEDS. Qv. 





Works inthy Press, Se: 


Life and Compsigne: of Pfinee™ 
Blucher. 


Mr. Hanson; of ‘Manchester, 


is: preparing the era vine ques 
Assistant. 


The ‘‘ Bard of Brin’? is cori 


posing a Poem.. 


Mrs: Taylor, of Ongessi js about 


to present her Advice to aYoung 


Servant, 

The Paris Spectator; contain+ 
ing Parisian Mannets and Cus~ 
toms, is translating into English, 
by Mr. W. Jerdan. 

Captain Ashe, Author of *‘ The 
Spirit of the Book,” is about to 
give his “ Memoirs” and make 
his ‘‘ Confessions.” 

The late learned Dr. John Rox 
binson’s System of Mechanical 
Philosophy will soon be given. 

Dr. Shaw is preparing the 
ninth volume of a General Zox 
ology. 

A_ Topographical History of 
Staffordshire is preparing by Wei 
Pitt, Esq. 

A System of Phy siologieaE 
Botany. By the Rev. P. Keith, 
With Plates.--—-— 

Mr. C. Silvester, of Derby, 
will soon offer some Improve- 
ments in Domestic Economy. 

_W.D. Fellowes, Esq. has just 


published his Work,. entitled 
Paris, during — the interesting 
Month. of Fate; 1815. With 
coloured Engravin 

Mr. William Story has just 
published his Journal, kept_du- 


ring a Captivity of more’ than 
Nine Years in Frati¢e, com- 
mencing the 14th Day of 
April, 1805, and ending the 5th 
Day of May, 1814. 

Articles upon Sessions Law. 
By the Rev. S. Clapham, M.A, 
Vicar of Christchurch. 

A Comprehensive Treatise on 














List of New Pidlications. 


thea: Piactice: of ithe Criminal 
Law. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 

A-Compendious Law Die- 
tionary... By Miow’ Petts, Gent. 
formerly of Skinners’ Hall:- 

-Preparing fr Pablieation, a 
History and Description of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, illustrated by 
20 clieghly finished) Engravings, 
from Drawings by T. Hastings, 
Member of ‘tiie Royal Liverpool 
Aonademyi: The whole to be ex- 
ecuted in ari -uniferm Style, by 
W. Woolnoth. 

On the Ist of December next 
will be Published, the History 
of Dublin and its Environs, 
forming Part of a Work to be 
entitled Hibernia. By William 
Manck Mason, Esq. 

Mr. Nichols has at length 
completed his laborious History 
of: Leicestershire,” by an Ap- 
pendix of Additions and Cor- 
roetions; a Series of elaborate 
Indexes; a general Map of the 
County ; and several additional 
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Medical’ ahi Surgical Tracts 
nearly ready for Publication. 
Essays on the Morbid Ana- 

tomy of the’Rye. “By James 

Woodrop, pe 4 
Lectures on Midwifery. By 

Dr: Merriman. © r 
Dr. Williant Cullen’s Practice 

of Physic. Pocket edition. _ . 
The Origin, Progress, and 

present State of Galvanism. By 

Mr. Donavan. og 
A System of Mechanical Phi- 

losophy, comprising the - most 

recent Discoveries in the Physi- 
cal Sciences, By D. Brewster, 

M.D. ) - 
Essay on Déw. By Dr. Wells, 
A Re-pwbli¢ation of a Trans- 

lation of the-New London Phar-. 

macopeia, is in preparation, By 

Richard Stockér, Apothecary to 

Guy's Hospital.” With the Phar- 

macopeias of Edinburgh and 

Dublin. ; : 
A ‘Chetnical Table. By Mr 








Crowe, Surgéon in the Royal 

Plates. Navy. is 
diisa of saat 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. ary 


_{ "THEOLOGY. 
The Truth of the Christian Religion. 
y Muzo Grotius. The i4th ed. with 
Additions, by John Clarke, D.D. vo. 
“Discourses on different Subjects. By 
G. i. Huntingford, D.D. F.R.S. War- 
den of St. Mary’s College, Winchester, 
and Bishop of Hereft 
Soile’s Hor# Solitaria, or Essays on 
some Remarkable Names in thé Holy 
Spirit. A new ed. 2 v. 8vo. 
Expositary Discourses on the Apoca- 
lypse. By the late Andrew Fuller. 
8vo. 
Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Rev. John Morley. 
Discourses on the Evidence of the 
Jewish and Christian Revelation. 
Sir H. M. Wellwood, Bart. 


By» 





A Third Address to Unitarians. 

An Analysis of the Sixth Chapter of 
the Revelation of St. John. . 

A Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester 
on the Subject of the British and: Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By Thos. Gisborne, 
A.M. 

The Reasons of the Protestant Reli- 
giou Considered, in Relation to the 
present State of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ; 

The Revelation of St. John the Di- 
vine Elucidated. By the Rev. J. I. 
Holmes, A.M. 2 v. Bvo. = 

Commeutarics on the Christiats, 
from the Time ef Constantine the 
Great. By R.S, Vidal Esq. F.B.S.., 

A Parochial Vicat’s Remarks on Me. 
Belsham’s Letters, which were ad, 
dressed to the Bishop of London. » 
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List of New Bodke. 


The Spitit of the British Missions. | In which ts fncladed at Parallel te- 
By a Clergyman, a Meinber of that 
Bod 


7 toa Friend on the Evidence, 
Dectrise, aiid Duties of the Christian 
Religion. By ©. Gregory, LL.D. 

Relations of tle Persecution of the 
Protestants in France, sinee the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbon Family, cen- 
tained in a Petition addressed to the 
King by the priticipal Protestants of 
Nismes ;~A Narrative in Defence of 
the Protestants of Lower Languedoc, 
and other Impertaut Documents. 

Psaims and Hymns selected for the 
Churches of Backden atrd Holbeach 
and Hemingford Grey, and Biuntis- 
ham, in the Diveese of Lincoln. By 
‘Thos. Gisborne, A.M. 


SERMONS. 

A Third Votume of Sermons. 
the Rev. Sam. Chapman, A.M. 

Sernnons, by John Jebb, A.M. 

Practical Sermons fot every Day in 
the Year. 

Sixty Sermons forSchools and Fami- 
Ties. My the Rev. S. Barrow. 


EDUCATION. 

The English Learner, a Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse. By Tho- 
mas Ewing. 

A System of Geography, Ancient 
and Modern. By James Playfair, D.D. 
F-RS. 

Letters to a Young Lady on Educa- 
tion, Happiness, &c. By the Author 
of the Polite Reasoner. 

The Classical Journal, No. XXIII. 

The Laucasterian avd Dr. Bell's 
Plans of Education Improved: By W. 
Masely. 

A Graajmar of the Spanish, Portn- 
guese and Italian Languages. By 

iehard Woodbouse. 

The French Students’ Vade-Mecum. 
By the Rev. P. C. Vasseur. 

Walkingham’s Arithinetic 
proved. By R. Langford. 

Poems for Schools. By J. Cottle. 
2d ed. 12mo. 

Anew Latin Primer. By J. Guy, 

iu. 

The Parents’ Christmas-Box, and 
New-Year’s Gift; containing the va- 
tious Predictions of the Prophets sand 
proving by the Conduct and Actions 
of the Patriarchs the ‘promised Mes- 
siah in ‘the Person of Jesus Christ. 
2d. ed. with considerable Additions. 


By 


Im- 








tween Bonaparte aud Herod. A feat 
Pocket Size, 
LAW. ‘ 


Abridgnient of Charkd’s Bibfiotheea 
Lecem. A Treatise of Conveyancing. 
By R. Preston, Vol. 2.-Part IL 

Hird’s Law of Tithe’. By fhe Aa- 
thor of Landlord and Tertatit, © 0"! 

A Treatise on Criminal Pleading. 
By T. Starkie, of Lincola’s Jam, Bar- 
rister at Law. j Aete—phinte et 

A Practical Treatise on the Haw Uf 
Marriage Settlemerits. By E. G. 
Atherly, Esq. of Gray's Innwis 27 * 

The Office of Constable., By dy Rit 

sone, Esq. ' 

The ‘Trial of Louisa Stantoh fire 
Bradley), for Perjury against Ret 
band. 

Reports of Cases argued and deter 
mined in the Court of Exchequer... By 
G. Price, Esq. 

Digest of the Laws of the Customise. 
By Nicholas Jacklins. ayo 

Reports of Cases upon A $ 
Write of Error ia the Lanes af Lat. 
By P. Dow, Esq. 

A Supplemental Volume (bemg¢ the 
7th), a Mr. Barton’s Moderfi Prece- 
dents in Conveyancing. By JT. B, 
Bird, Esq. 

A Synopsis of the Stamp Duties, 
By J. A. Hiraud. lat 

Theory of Presumptive Proof, 

A Collection of Deeréés By the CBG?t 
of Exchequer in Tythe Cases. 

A Treatise on Pleading in the Court 
of Chancery. By John Mitford, Esq. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
The New London Pharmacepreia. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
voRiements of Pathology. By C. 

. Elements of Pathology. Hi. 
Part¥, M.D. Pi 

Additional Reports on the Effects of 
Cancers, Scrofula, Cousumpgions, and 
Asthma. By W: Lamb, M.D, 

Practical Observations of the Debi- 
lities of the Generative Organs of both 
Sexes. By M. Caton, Surgeon. “ 

White’s Observations on Strictures. 
2d. ed. ; 

Commentaries on some of the most 
Important Diseases iii Childrén, By 
John Clarke, M.D. 

Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Mad-houses. 
By J, B. Sharpe, Surgeon. 





List of New 


Five Cases of Recovery from the 
Eficotet pacnies By John Marshal, 
urgeon 
. 3) servations on Strictures and other 
Affections in the Intestinal Canal. By 
W. White, a. ed. 
A Practical Treatise ion Porrigo, or 
Scald Head. By Ashly Smith, Sur- 
eon. 
Sketches. of the Medical Schools of 
Paris. By. dohn Cross, Surgeon. 


‘1 AGRICULTORE. 
‘Transactions of the Calledonian 
Horticultural Society, 


COMMERCE. 
A Schedule of Duties on Goods im- 
ported into the United States of Ame- 
rica. By E. Valette, of the Custom- 


House Philadelphia. London re- 
printed. 


Observations on the Manufacturing 
System. By Rebert Owen, of New 
Lerneck, 

| BOTANY. 

Flora Londinensis, a History of 
Piants indigerious to Great Britain. By 
G. Graves, F.L.S. 

A System of Physiological Botany. 
By the Rev. Patrick Keith, F.LS. 
we Hii? Vols. 8ve. With numerous 
Plates drawn and engraved by Mr. 
Sowerby. 

NAVAL. 

A New Marine a En- 
By W. Burne 

he Elements of 


la 
aval Architec- 


 hameinides By T. Meyers, A.M. 
A Treatise on Dry Rot, with Me- 
bea of Prevention and Cure, By A. 


of, the Nayy Office. Dedi- 
o Lord Meiville, 
Captain James Wuson, the Bxpedi-. 
tious Navigator; wherein the Lati- 
tude and Longitude are made good 
upon any given Distance. 
The Naval Monitor. By au Officer 
ia the Navy. 
Nawal Record, from Original De- 
signs. By N, Peacock, R.N. 
ane gets 
The Biographical Dictiona’ 
ed by Ale. Chalmers, FS. 


Lives of Alchemistical Philesophers, 
with a Critical Catologue of Books on 
oo Chemistry. By F, Barret, 


» He 
Vol. 


Publications. 





| 
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Aikin’s and Johnson’s General Bio, 
graphy. Vol. X.  4to, 

Memoirs of the Political and Pri- 
vate Lite of James Caulfield, Earl 
Charlemont. By Francis Hardy, Esq. 

Memoirs of inently Pious Wo- 
men of the British Empire. By Drv 
Gibbons. Enlarged -by the Rev. Geo. 
Jerment. A New Edition. 3vols. Third 
Vol. Edited by the Rey. G. Budd, A.M. 

Remains of the late John Tweddell 
Fellow _" Trin. Col. Cambridge, By 
the Rev. R. Tweddell, A.M, 

General Biography. Vel, the Tenthy 
and Last. By ohn Aikin, M.D. 

TRAVELS, &c. 

The Travellers’ Guide to Madeira. 
and the West Indies. 

The Paris Spectator. By William 
Jerdan. 

Paul’s Letters from France to his 
kinsfolks in England; 

Memoirs of James Wilson, 
late Captain of the Missionary Ship 


Duff. 
; Oriental Memoirs. By J: Forbes, 

R.S. 

Manuel du Vdjeageur; or, Travel- 
ler’s Pocket Companion; consisting of 
familiar Conversations: rr Bnstish, 
French, and Itahan ; aise Models of 
Letters, Notes, &c.; a List of French 
aud Italian Coins, and the various 
Terms used in Music. By Mad 
de Genlis. Fifth Edition, ¢o 


and greatly improved by P. A, 
nani. 


HISTORY, ) 

L’Angleterre. or England’ at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
From the French of M, De Lewis. 
Duke and Peer oi France. 

Goldsmith's History ef England, 
New Edition. 4 Vols : 

History of the British Islands, By 
the Rev. Janes Gordo. 4 Vols. 8vo, 


POLITICAI,. 
Interests of irclaud, a New Method, 
By Jobn Edwards, sq. Wagkloyty 
An Account of the Battie of ater> 


loo. By a British’ Oficer prone, 
of the Staff, 


History of the Wars oceasioned. 
the nn Bae Revolution, By &. 
Gifford, Esq. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
The Principles of Practical Perspec- 
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tive. By Richard Brown, Architect, 
and Professor of Perspective. 

A Description of the Construction 
of the Hy:lropneumatiec Lock, erected 
on the Regent’s Canal, By Sir W. 
Congreve. 

DRAMA. 

Style’s Essay on the Stage. 

The Maid and the Magpie ; or 
Which is the Thief. By S.J. Arnold, 


Esq. 

“The Magpye, or the Maid. A Melo 
Drama. By J. Pocock, Esq. 

A Descriptive Portrait of Miss 
O'Neil, in a Critique on her in Mrs. 
Haller and Jane Shore, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

A Month at Brussels. A Satirical 
Novel. 38 Vols. 

Romantic Facts; or, Which is his 
Wite. 4. Vols. 

Dartmouth Parsonage. 
¥outh. 


A Tale for 


POETRY. 
English Lyrics: ByW. Smyth, Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 





Correspondence. 


The Poetical Rezister and ‘Reposi- 
tory of Fugitive Poetry. 
he Deserted Village Restored. By 


A. Parsey. 
Helga. A Poeth, in Seven Cantos, 
otés, By the Hon. Willian, 


with 
Herbert. oe 
MISCELLANEOUS. . 

The Works of the Right Honoura- 
ble Joseph Addison, A New Edition 
with Notes. the! até Richard 
Hurd, D.D., Lord Bishop 6f Wincliés- 
ter. i G sslyisol 

Collectanea_ Crit et Literarie ; 
or, @ “< o orks on Criti- 
cism and Belle Lettres. — 

Harmonies of Hittan Nétére: By 
J.B. H. De St: Pierre. 3 ¥ ds. 8vo. 

New Vol. of thé Annwat - ter. 

Cursory Remarks on the hiysical 
and Moral History of the Hyman Spe- 
cies. By B.S. Boyne? * 

Annals of Orlingburr, + 

Minutes of . thé Pvidénce before a 
Committee of the House of Comméis, 
on Mendicity avd Vagrameyy in and 
near the Metropolis. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


on Mr. Minchin’s excellent tract on the “ Rigas of the Poox!” 


A Critiqne 


would certainly have appeared in our present Number, had pot u 


nexpected i: + 


disposition interrupted the labours of the gentleman to whom the law depart- 
ment of the Crrrtcat Revit w is consigned. Weanpounce jt with confidence for 


eur bext. 


When we informed our respected correspondent of Tooke’s Court, in our Ta-¢ 
Number, that his communications would méet with due attention’ this mont! , 
we were ignorant of the fact that fwo of them had passed the ordeal of our pre- 
decessors. That circumstance must of- course excuse the incumplete fulfil, 


ment of our promise. 


A Constant reader who wrote his request at our Piidlishers, will please to ser 
the books which he expresses a wish to have reviewed, tel if} please send 


Mr. Brown’s epistle has been laid upon our table. With respectto the ¢on. 


of our predecessors, we shall only, 
Determined to act on mdependent principles, upintimidated byt 
edge as to the opipions we 
e@ cannot con 
mation regarding jhe redress he had intended fo seek. - 
tions is sti open to him: and we can assure him, that sho 


uhpurchased by bribes, we give no 
it just to pronounce otf his poems. 


say, that we have nat 


6 with it. 


ang 
shall deem 
to notice his mti- 


hod he men, 
be adopt it at 


any fature time, his exertions shall receive no impediment at our bands, ; 





